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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Parliament was formally opened by Royal Commis- 
sion on Tuesday for the purposes of swearing in peers 
and members of the House of Commons and of choos- 
ing a speaker. We sometimes ask ourselves, how is 
it that the public interest in the House of Commons 
has almost vanished of late years? We think there are 
two reasons, of which the first is that the House of 
Commons is less interesting. Peel, Disraeli, Palmer- 
ston, Gladstone, Randolph Churchill, and Chamberlain 
were interesting personalities. Mr. Lloyd George is 
interesting ; but who else? The House of Commons 
has, further, lost all social prestige: the faint aroma 
of London “‘ Society,’’ which hung about it, has dis- 
appeared. The second reason is that most people are 
too pre-occupied with the question how they are to live 
in the new England, the country fit for heroes, to be 
able to spare much attention to the House of Commons. 


The advantage to a new House of Commons of being 
presided over by an old Speaker is so obvious that both 
Lord Peel and Lord Selby resigned after the Parlia- 
ments of 1895 and 1900 had been started on their way. 
Not since 1834 has the election of Speaker been made 
a matter of contest. But in 1834 the Whigs were 
exasperated by King William’s dismissal of Melbourne 
and Peel’s dissolution. Accordingly, when Peel pro- 
posed Manners-Sutton they beat him with Abercrombie, 
the worst Speaker who ever sat in the Chair. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Lowther, not only on the handsome 
manner of his election, but on the good health which 
enables him to undertake the task. The General Elec- 


_ tion has given the Speaker a new lease of life: the 
‘polls have exhilarated him like champagne. Did he not 


tell us that universal suffrage was the thing? He did, 
and we hope he may not live to be undeceived. 


The country has given Mr. Lloyd George a larger 
Majority than was ever entrusted to any Minister since 
the days of Chatham. The voters gave him this power 
out of gratitude for having led the country through war 
to peace, and for having largely contributed to the suc- 
cess of the struggle by his energy and enthusiasm, par- 


.ticularly in the creation of the Munitions Ministry. 


Having saved us from the Germans, it is now Mr. 
Lloyd George’s business to save us from ourselves. 
It is doubly his duty, because such speeches of his as 
“be audacious ’’ and ‘‘open your mouths wide ’’ have 
undoubtedly encouraged the present civil war. But the 


Prime Minister must be backed up by the law- 
abiding and reasonable sections of society. We are 
faced with the same situation that a year or two ago 
confronted the citizens of Melbourne and Sydney. 
Unless our able-bodied citizens will themselves run the 
trains and trams, and leave the strikers out in the cold, 
society is undone. The young men in Australia did it: 
they did it in the Leeds tramway strike not so long 
ago: will they do it in London? Are there enough 
of them ? 


Whilst we are discussing the terms of peace to be 
imposed on our vanquished enemies, we are suffering 
more misery here at home than at any period of the 
war. Food is dearer and worse in quality than ever 
before (salmon having been sold last week at jos. a 
pound) ; coal is scarce in a bitter winter ; there are about 
a fourth of the taxi-cabs of the pre-war period on the 
streets, with the natural result that the taxi-driver has 
become a bye-word of insolence and extortion; there 
hhas been a serious riot in Glasgow; a strike on 
the ‘‘tubes’’; and we live in daily apprehension 
of being deprived of food, fuel, and transport. 
What does it all mean? It means that subordina- 
tion, discipline, obedience to authority, are as neces- 
sary to a civil state as to an army. It means that a 
small minority of organised men are levying civil war 
on the unorganised majority of men, women, and 
children. It means that the Government are afraid to 
stop the civil war. 


There are in the United Kingdom some forty-five 
million men, women, and children. If we put the 
number of organised handworkers, or members of 
trade-unions, at six or seven millions, we shall not be 
far out. The question of the hour is this: are these 
six or seven million workers (engineers, minérs, and 
artisans) to be allowed to bully and make life miser- 
able for the other thirty-seven or thirty-eight million 
men, women and children? The source of all this 
trouble, the charter of anarchy, is the Trades Disputes 
Act of 1906, which placed the members of trade- 
unions beyond the reach of the law, and made the cor- 
porate funds of the unions immune from liability for 
the breaches of contract and wréngful acts done by 
their members. The blame for this Act must be 
divided (though not equally) between the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, as Mr. Balfour did not dare to 


oppose its second reading. The only member who had 


the courage to oppose the second reading was Mr. 
George Bowles, M.P. at the time for Norwood. 
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The heaviest weight of responsibility, however, must 
rest on Lord Loreburn, at that time Lord Chancellor, 
and therefore the legal guide of the Cabinet. The 
‘House of Lords might by a few amendments have 
made the Act comparatively harmless. But Lord 
-Loreburn exerted all the authority of the Woolsack to 
get the Lords to pass the Bill as it stood, and he actu- 
ally compared the methods of the trade-unions with 
those of the lodges of the Primrose League! This 
was wicked sophistry, as lawyers are trained to know 
the meaning of words. There is a touch of poetic jus- 
tice about the fact that Norwood, which as a middle- 
class constituency must be suffering bitterly from the 
results of the Trades Disputes Act, rejected Mr. Bowles 
in 1910 in favour of Sir Harry Samuel. Will the Prime 
Minister use his irresistible majority to amend the 
Trades Disputes Act by restoring the legal liability of 
the trade-unions’ funds? If the present Government 
will not have the courage to place trade-unions in the 
same position as other corporations, we may as well 
resign ourselves to riots, and strikes, and the final 
tyranny of Labour. 


A great deal of the bad spirit now rampant among 
the industrial classes has been learnt in the war from 
the American, Canadian, and Australian soldiers. Poor 
Tommy was ceaselessly teased by the Americans and 
Colonials, who asked him why he was such a fool as to 
fight for eighteen pence a day, while they were getting 
a ‘dollar and a haff’’? All the hatred of capitalism, 
and the jealousy of the old classes of society, which 
permeate our. colonies and the majority of 
Americans, have been poured into the British soldier's 
ears for the last four years. The camps at home, too, 
particularly in the south and west of England, are hot- 
beds of discontent and Bolshevist ideas, chiefly because 
the men have nothing to do, and spend their time in 
playing cards, smoking cigarettes, grousing, and drink- 
ing. We beg Mr. Churchill to break up these camps 
as soon as possible, for they are becoming a real dan- 
ger. How is it possible to maintain efficiency and 
discipline in the Air Force, when they have nothing to 
do? Britons cannot play at soldiers. 


At the recent elections in Glasgow, out of fifteen seats 
only two were secured by Labour members. It is there- 
fore clear that an overwhelming proportion of the citi- 
zens of Glasgow are opposed to the Labour party, and 
therefore can have no sympathy with the strikers. 
That being clearly demonstrated, there ought to be no 
hesitation in employing the police and the military to 
maintain order, and a very small display of force 
will do the business. It is notorious that the dis- 
orderly factors in Glasgow are not Scottish, but Celtic, 
Polish, Finnish, anything but native. In the coal mines 
of Lanarkshire and the Lothians there was employed a 
considerable foreign population, which evidently was 
not cleared out when the war began. 


We little thought that dear old ‘‘ Dora”’ in her ex- 
piring hours would come to our rescue in the matter 
of strikes. The Government have done the right thing 
—indeed, the only thing, unless we were to throw up 
our hands to every band of ruffians in the kingdom— 
in applying the extraordinary powers taken under that 
Act to Webb and the electricians. By Order in 
Council all these electrical workers if they maliciously 
break their contracts with intent to cut off electric light 
or power will be guilty of an offence punishable by 
six months imprisonment, or £100 fine, or both, and 
any person attempting to commit or inciting or solicit- 
ing to commit will be guilty of the offence. In addi- 
tion to preparing the proper punishment for 
Webb & Co., the Government have taken the neces- 
‘sary measures to supply their places at the generating 
stations. 


_-It appears that by Section 4 of The Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875, there is an 
identical protection given to the public with regard to 
workers employed in the gas and water works, that is 
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to say, that any worker attempting to cut off the 
supply of gas or water is liable to the above penalties 
as a summary offender. The protecting clause shoul 
be extended by Act of Parliament to all Electric Light 
and Power Companies, which have been formed since 
the Act of 1875; and the public should not be left to 
the transitory powers of ‘‘Dora’’ on her death-bed, 
And why should the clause not be extended to all the 
Railway Companies? The man Webb endeavours to 
excite sympathy with his insane arrogance by talking 
about unemployment. But the remedies for unem. 
ployment are not his job, unless, indeed, the government 
of the country is to be handed over to a gang of irre. 
sponsible and half-educated secretaries of trade-unions, 


The Derbyshire Miners’ Council are terribly logical, 


but surely very tiresome and unreasonable persons, 


They have passed a resolution to the effect that as 
‘‘responsible Ministers of State ’’ promised during the 
election that indemnities would be recovered from 
Germany sufficient to pay for the war, therefore 
the income tax should be at once restored to its pre-war 
economic rate, and all war taxes should at once be 
reduced. The Prime Minister reckoned the cost of the 
war to be 25,000 millions, and certainly promised that 
Germany would be made to pay. But our innocent 
friends in Derbyshire do not seem to be aware that 
between the period before an election and the period 
after an election ‘‘ an everlasting Lethe flows, which 
whoso drinks forgets himself, his former friends, his 
cause,’’ etc. Before an election a Prime Minister is our 
humble servant: after it we are his. 


O what a lovely thing is ‘‘the enduring bond of 
human brotherhood,’’ about which Mr. Asquith dis- 
coursed so sweetly, if a little drowsily, at the Albert 
Hall! On Monday there was a strike on the Central 
London Railway, and there were no ‘‘ tubes ’’ running. 
A few sharp words between a manager and a trade- 
union secretary about the dinner-hour, and hundreds of 
thousands of busy, anxious Londoners, clerks, and 
typists, and brokers and directors, and lawyers, and 
sempstresses, are prevented from going to business, cut 
off from their means of locomotion! What the upper 
classes, by whom we mean those who work with their 
hands for weekly wages, have got to learn is some 
consideration for the lower classes, by whom we mean 
those who work with their brains, or who live on the 
interest of former savings. 


The ‘‘ group ’’ system, which is the bane of all Con- 
tinental democracies, has at last made its recognised 
and inevitable appearance in the House of Commons. 
After Mr. Bonar Law, as Leader of the House, had 
congratulated the Speaker-Elect, Sir Donald Maclean 
appeared at the table as leader, we suppose, of the 
Liberal group, with an apology to Mr. Adamson, who 
is leader of a more numerous group, and who followed 
him. Then came Mr. Clement Edwards, the avowed 
leader of a group (téte de groupe), the National Demo- 
cratic Party, and we are surprised that Brigadier- 
General Page Croft did not follow. Another innova- 
tion, and not in our opinion a good one, is that the 
Leader of the House has apparently been created an 
office, for Mr. Bonar Law has no department or port- 
folio. We presume that this is only a temporary 
arrangement. 


In asking who is responsible for the outrage of pub- 
lishing the Asquith-Lloyd George correspondence of 
December, 1916, let us consider who must in the first 
instance have read the letters. Mr. Asquith was Prime 
Minister, and at least one of his private secretaries must 
have read Mr. Lloyd George’s letters and Mr. Asquith’s 
replies. A typist must have been employed to copy the 
letters : that makes three persons on Mr. Asquith’s side, 
and (the same applying to the Minister of Munitions) 
three on Mr. Lloyd George’s side. Six persons were 
therefore in a position, not only to have read 
the letters, but to have copies. Were copies 
of the correspondence circulated to the members 
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of the Cabinet? If so, some twenty Ministers 
and their private secretaries, and their typists, sixty 
persons in all, were privy to this secret of Polichinelle. 
As Lord Northcliffe is, or was, in the habit of walking 
about and sitting down at his pleasure (with his hat on) 
jn cabinet Ministers’ rooms, our only surprise is that 
the letters were not published before. 


Two comments suggest themselves to us on reading 
these letters. First, why do Cabinet Ministers not 
combine against Lord Northcliffe (as the world com- 
bined against the Kaiser), and shut him out of their 
rooms? The answer, of course, is thé vanity of public 
men, who cannot resist the temptation of a good Press. 
The other reflection is that Mr. Lloyd George wanted to 
get Mr. Balfour out of the Asquith Government, and 
Mr. Asquith refused to listen to such a suggestion. 
That Mr. Balfour was ignorant of this is inconceivable. 
Yet Mr. Balfour left Mr. Asquith in the lurch, and 
joined Mr. Lloyd George. A schoolboy, or a Tommy, 
would call this ‘‘ playing the dirty.’’ But we know 
better: it is pure patriotism. Mr. Balfour dwells at 
such an icy altitude that he is never warmed, much less 
melted, by the sun of human feelings. 


There is a good deal of talk about the future of the 
Liberal party. Some people maintain that it has no 
future, and that it and Mr. Asquith are both finished 
It is quite true that Mr. Asquith’s speeches during the 
last two years have not contained much matter. But 
that may well be because Mr, Asquith chooses to say 
nothing. When he was over seventy, Johnson was 
fond of saying ‘‘ There is nothing of the old man in 
my conversation.’’ Is there anything of ‘‘the old 
man’’ in Mr. Asquith’s recent speeches? We fear we 
must dismiss the Albert Hall speech on Brotherhood 
as a string of sonorous generalities, but that was the 
fault of the subject, which is hopelessly platitudinous. 
Why does Mr. Asquith not tell us what the Liberal 
Party stands for, and what its principles are? 


Undoubtedly many of the old watchwords of the 
Liberal Party have been, or must be, discarded. Let 
us take Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, their 
slogan of the Victorian period. Although there will 
probably be fighting, what Lord Halsbury would call 
“a sort of a kind of war,’’ between the new nations of 
Eastern Europe for many years, suppressed from time 
to time by the Great Powers, there will be no big war 
among the Western Powers for the next fifty years. 
Besides, we are all Pacifists now: so Peace may be 
deleted as a party cry. But Retrenchment? Does the 
Liberal Party stand for Retrenchment? If so, let them 
say so without delay ; and let them not only say so, but 
Propose some practical measures of reducing expen- 
diture, and they will immediately rally to their stan- 
dard a large public opinion. But they will not do so! 


As for Reform (meaning Parliamentary reform, its 
old significance), what is there left to reform? The 
franchise is now practically universal and bisexual: it 
can’t be extended further. There are, to be sure, the 
Monarchy, the Church, and the House of Lords; but 
does anybody seriously wish to abolish these institu- 
tions? Do the Liberal Party? If so, please let them 
Say so, if they wish to form or re-form a party. 

re remains the tariff question, Free Trade and 
Protection, and this is really the only question that has 
any meat in it. We gather from Mr. Asquith’s 
speeches and those of his lieutenants, that he has 
nailed the Free Trade colours to his mast. That is 
something definite to fight about: and it may be ob- 
Served that in all democratic countries the tariff, the 
&.8.d. of life, is the only living issue that divides 
parties. A little more or a little less, in the way of 
tariffs; what trade is to get more, and which manufac- 
ture to get less—these are the only questions that ex- 
cite the politicians of Australia, Canada, and the 
United States. 


_ at Constantinople ? 
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Mr. Asquith has gone, or will go, abroad to join his 
wife and daughter at Biarritz, where he will probably 
remain for some months; so there is little chance, 
of his re-appearing in the House of Commons 
at present. Why should not Mr. Asquith be 
appointed Ambassador, or Minister-Plenipotentiary, or 
Governor-General of Eastern Europe with a residence 
There is Baron Wangenheim’s 
palace on the Bosphorus, which, Mr. Morgenthau tells 
us, is the finest house at Pera, and would do very 
well as a vice-regal residence. Or better still, there is 
the ex-Kaiser’s delightful villa on the island of Corfu, 
built for the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. Canning 
and Disraeli both thought seriously of India, and in- 
deed it was only Lord Londonderry’s suicide that 
stopped Canning. 


The Liberals may console themselves in the hour of 
annihilation by the thought that the Tories are really 
in no better plight. Apparently they are in an enormous 
majority; and two-thirds of the Coalitionists are 
labelled Unionist. But what are Coalitionists? And 
what are Unionists? It would puzzle anyone to say 
what their principles are or what these names stand 
for. It is easy enough to say what they are not, and 
to what they are opposed. They are not Socialists, or 
Syndicalists, or Bolsheviks, and naturally they are 
opposed to anarchy and strikes. Coalitionist, of course, 
means nothing : and seeing that some scheme of Irish 
Home Rule will doubtless be carried, the name 
Unionist is absurd at this hour of the day. 


Many old parliamentary hands are of opinion that 
the two parties of the future must be the Labour Party 
and the Party that is now called the Coalition. The 
Liberal Party, in this view, will divide itself between 
the Labourites and the Coalitionists, accordine to the 
predilections of individuals. If that is the right horo- 
scope, the sooner the Coalition begs, borrows, or steals 
a respectable name, the better. Can a man register a 
party name as he would a telegraphic address or the 
name of a company? If not, the Coalition had better 
call itself the National Party, and compensate Honorary 
Brigadier-General Page Croft by raising him to the 
rank of a Field-Marshal (honorary, of course). 


Judging by the elections, the National Party has 
been reduced to two, Brigadier-General Croft and Sir 
Richard Cooper, Bart. This reminds us of the party of 
Mr. Tremaine Bertie, and Mr. Bertie Tremaine. Mr. 
Tremaine Bertie concocted manifestos and Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine gave dinners. ‘‘ You must connect yourself 
with a party,’’ said Mr. Bertie Tremaine to Endymion 
as they sat together on a sofa after dinner, sipping 
Benedictine, ‘‘and being young, you should connect 
yourself with the party of the future.’’ We really do not 
know, but we suppose that the Brigadier supplies the 
speeches and the Baronet the truffles to the Party of 
the Future. 


Whether the modern Greeks are or are not the lineal 
descendants of the pupils of Socrates, they are clearly 
not cultivators of.the virtue of moderation, so highly 
prized by the philosophers. M. Venizelos has put in a 
claim for Greece in the distribution of Turkey’s effects 
which includes Constantinople and the Dodekanese, the 
twelve islands in the A2gean Sea now occupied by the 
Italians. M. Venizelos is what is known in diplomacy 
as ‘“‘trés tres fort’’; and there can be no doubt, of 
course, that Constantinople was taken from the Greeks 
by the Turks. But we do not think that the Big Five 
are quite prepared to put back the hands of the clock 
five centuries. Yet if the feeble Constantine had put 
his money on the right horse, instead of on his wife’s 
horse, we might have seen his restoration to the city 
which was founded by his namesake. No doubt some 
stronger Power than Greece will be selected as the 


mandatory of the League of Nations on the Bosphorus. . 


124 
THE THEORY OF THE MANDATE. 


RISTOCRATIC diplomacy, we all know, was a 
compound of lies, intrigues, and secret bargains. 
The Premiers and Presidents who are met at Paris 
were bound to show us by way of contrast the honest 
stuff of which democratic diplomacy is made, with its 
open bargains and confidences to pressmen. If the 
princes and lords and counts of the last century in- 
volved their arrangements in the delicate phrases of 
politic duplicity, only understood by the initiated, the 
Wilsons and the Clemenceaus, and the Georges were 
going to be downright with us, and make no hanky- 
panky for chanceries to play with. They have accord- 
ingly presented us with the mandatory system, which 
deserves careful examination, however serious a strain 
on our gravity the process may involve. 

As the result of the costliest and bloodiest war in 
history Germany has lost all her colonies, in South- 
West Africa, in East Africa, and the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. The settlements in South-West Africa 
and East Africa were wrested from Germany by troops 
partly composed of colonists from British South Africa 
and partly of British soldiers, and commanded by 
British officers, some of whom, like General Smuts, 
were colonials. The islands in the Pacific were con- 
quered by the British Navy; but both in the Pacific and 
in the Mediterranean great assistance has been ren- 
dered to the Allied cause by the Navy of Japan. In 
Asiatic Turkey, practically the whole of that continent, 
Arabia, Anatolia, and Mesopotamia have been con- 
quered by British arms. In the penultimate year of 
,the war, in 1917, the United States threw their im- 
mense weight on the Allied side. British finances, or 
rather, the finances of the Allies, were in a very serious 
state in 1917: had the Americans not come in, Mr. 
Bonar Law said that our finances would have been. in 
‘a disastrous’ condition. But in fighting the Ameri- 
can soldiers have not had much chance of participating. 
These are, roughly and in outline, the facts. In the old 
wicked days of ‘‘ the spoils to the victors ’’’ what would 
have happened? The South-West and East African 
colonies taken from Germany and the Asiatic posses- 
sions taken from Turkey by British arms would have 
been handed over to Great Britain. With regard to 
the islands in the Pacific no doubt a bargain would 
have been struck, by which some of the islands would 
have been handed to Great Britain, some to Japan, and 
some to the United States; there would have been, in 
language which nowadays shocks your League-of- 
Nations professor, a division of the spoils. That, how- 
ever, in the ears of democracy is flat blasphemy. Some- 
thing, therefore, must be invented which shall be 
annexation, but shall not be called so—the reader will 
see the word coming—annexation must be camouflaged 
under the pretence of a mandate or trusteeship. Was 
there ever a more arrant piece of democratic humbug 
than the mandate? God grant it may not be productive 
of serious trouble in the future ! 

President Wilson has said there must be ‘‘no an- 
nexations ’’: it is one of his Fourteen Points, to which 
the Germans cling with Teutonic tenacity. Very well: 
there shall be no annexations; but the conquered 
colonies of Germany shall be handed over to the 
different conquerors to be held in trust, as the manda- 
tory of a League of Nations, which does not exist, and 
may never, except as a new name for the Entente 
Alliance, ever exist. We have not yet got any details 
of the distribution of these colonies among these vari- 
ous mandatories. We gather that in Africa there are 
three claimants for the position of mandatory, in 
different parts of that continent, France, Belgium and 
Britain. In the Pacific Ocean there are three 
claimants, Britain, Japan, and America. In Asiatic 
Turkey there are, as claimants to trusteeship, the 


Italians, the French, and the British, though a queer: 


proposal has been made to instal the American Govern- 
ment as the mandatory in Asiatic Turkey. We have 
too much confidence in the good sense of at least the 
Republican Party in America to be afraid that the United 
States will ever allow itself to be thrust into this 
Quixotic enterprise, which would be plunging into the 
most quarrelsome zone in the world. : 

The dangers of a world-empire are always great; 
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but they seem to us to be increased rather than 
diminished by the substitution of a trusteeship for 
honest annexation. Who does not know, in private 
life, the worries and risk of a trusteeship? Politically, 
it is the revival of the Condominium, which has been 
such a failure in Egypt. At first, the Sultan of Turkey 
was supposed to be the trustee of Egypt for the rest of 
the world, and his deputy, or sub-mandatory, was the 
Khedive. The Mixed Tribunals, and the Capitulations, 
became intolerable : and England and France appointed 
themselves joint trustees of Egypt. As soon as it came 
to the exercise of the powers of the trusteeship by 
ships and soldiers, the French slipped away, and left 
England to do the dirty work as sole mandatory. Just 
as we thought that we had got rid of all this nonsense 
about the dual control in Egypt, and that we were 
about to annex it sans phrase, there comes President 
Wilson with his fine phrases about the mandatory of 
the League of Nations! Who is to finance the man- 
datory? We take it that the Power which accepts the 
position of trustee will not tolerate much interference 
from its cestui que trust; but, by the way, who is the 
cestui que trust or beneficiary? If we are going to 
use legal phrases about trusteeships, let us be clear for 
whose benefit the trust is being exercised, and who is 
entitled to call the trustee to order for the manner in 
which he does his duty. Is the mandatory of the 
League of Nations to be answerable to the League, or 
to the people whom he or it governs, for the manner in 
which he rules them? And in whose interest is the 
mandatory supposed to govern, the League’s, his own, 
or the subject people’s? On the question of tariffs, 
for instance, there might be a great divergence of in- 
terests. For an infant colony, with a struggling native 
industry, a policy of strict protection might be the only 
salvation: but for the mandatory, or the League of 
Nations, ‘‘the open door’’ might be more advan- 
tageous. We cannot discuss details which are not dis- 
closed, or probably settled. We have said enough to 
show the dangers that beset the path of democratic 
diplomacy, when it pays its homage to humbug by 
using phrases to conceal or confuse very stubborn facts. 


BALKAN BROTHERHOOD. 
N one of Hector Munro’s delightful stories called 
‘The Oversight,’ enormous pains were taken to 
arrange a house party with no risk of unpleasantness. 
The guests were chosen because they agreed on every 
subject that one could possibly disagree about— 
religion, politics, vivisection, and so forth, But in the 
event ‘‘ hyenas could not have behaved with greater 
savagery it really might have been a scene 
from one of Hogarth’s pictures.’’ For the hostess had 
forgotten that ‘‘one of them was Pro-Greek and the 
other Pro-Bulgar.”’ 

This illustrates the violent partisanships which 
Balkan turmoils have long inspired among otherwise 
sober, sane persons, especially in this country, pat 
tisanships which in their turn reflect the perennial tur 
moils, hatreds, malice and jealousies of all the 
peoples in that peninsula, as well as the diff. 
culty of future peace or prosperity. Leagues of 
Nations will never inaugurate a golden age, if they are 
merely a sort of trade union of policemen. They must 
be founded on love and brotherhood, such as never 
existed between great nations except as a temporary 
pose or hallucination, and have never even passed the 
stage of sentimental chatter among the little nations, 
who become either the spoiled children or the cat’ 
paws of high politics. During the Balkan wars, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro wert 
encouraged to proclaim brotherhood for the purpose of 
cutting up Turkey; then proceeded to cut up one 
another; and when one of them had afforded a pre 
text for the Great War, another sought aggrandise 
ment by turning traitor to the cause of civilisation. 
The talk of brotherhood still continues, but the brother 
hood recalls that of Cain and Abel; intrigues and veiled 
invasions are preparing fresh disorders; the pious ad- 
monitions of the Peace Congress are flouted with 
impudence and impunity. 
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Apart from natural turbulence, lack of education and 
centuries of subjection, two causes may be suggested 
in explanation of recent unrest. One is the notion, 
openly expressed by Mr. Pashitch in conversation with 
the King of Montenegro, that bombs are now ‘‘a 
recognised political instrument.’’ The savage murder 
of King Alexander and Queen Draga set up ¢ regimen 
of conspirators in Serbia, where exponents of old ideas 
were imprisoned, tortured and killed; whence infernal 
machines were sent out of the State arsenal to blow 
up the Montenegrin royal family at Cettinje in 1907 
and the Austrian Archduke at Serajevo in 1914. ‘Lhe 
secret society known as the Committee of Union and 
Progress organised a palace plot against Abdul Hamid 
and tlung Turkey into the arms of the Central Powers. 
These and other successful outrages led to Bolshevism 
which has turned Russia into a witches’ cauldron 
that overflows and threatens to poison the world. 

The second cause is furnished by the example of 
Prussia and Piedmont, who rose from small Powers to 
great might through the absorption of their neigh- 
bours. ver since their emancipation, the small 
Balkan countries have swelled like trogs in emulation 
of bovine Germany and Italy. This exercise has 
been specially flagrant in the case of Serbia, who, in- 
stead of developing her pigs and plums and mining 
possibilities, has revived dreams of a half mythical 
Empire of the middle ages and interpreted them accord- 
ing to modern imperialism. Though her internal 
altairs have remained chaotic during the last sixteen 
years, she brooks no denial to her claim to govern the 
greater part of the peninsula. Because a sort of 
bandit chieftain named Duthan overran wide areas 
many hundred years ago, his suppositious descendants 
assert a prescriptive right, while the heirs of Bulgar 
and other wild tribesmen base similar demands on 
similar legends. Macedonia, which aptly inspired the 
French word macédoine, has always been a pot-pourri 
of mongrel races, and interested ethnologists backed 
by sentimental Committees in London have never 
failed to establish whatever claim happened to suit 
their book. The fact is that the lapse of ages has so 
completely mixed up peoples, nations and dialects that 
a definite ancestry is far more difficult to determine 
than it is in the United States of America. It would 
be as reasonable for Wessex or Liverpool to seek to 
dominate England on the strength of the prowess of 
Canute or the Picts. But Serbia has tasted blood and 
is insatiable since the second Balkan war expanded her 
territory until she could almost smell the sea. Access 
to the sea, like a place in the sun, is a plausible reason 
for aggression and will not be denied to Serbia. Oppor- 
tunities for development will also be accorded, if she 
shows signs of exchanging Prussian for pacific expan- 
sion. But meanwhile she is seeking to subjugate her 
alleged brethren, all who speak a similar dialect or 
derive from a remotely common stock. 


There is quite a reasonable movement afoot for a 
confederation of Jugo-Slavs, and the various units are 
willing to co-operate, if permitted to retain their old 
laws and institutions. But Serbia retains a Jingo-Slav 
attitude. Since the armistice, she has invaded Croatia 
and the Banat and Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Montenegro, and fought defenceless peasants with 
cannons and machine-guns to force them to accept her 
hegemony. She is at the present moment the arch- 
disturber of the peace, which in her part of the world 
seems even further off than it was in war-time. 

Meanwhile, a menacing movement is discernible on 
behalf of Bulgaria. She was always the pet of the 
kind of English Radical who drifted into Pacifism 
when the average man was answering the call to arms. 
We are reminded, with a certain justice, that she 
would never have enrolled herself on the side of the 
Central Powers, if Serbia had listened to reason; that 
she regarded her intervention as a third Balkan War, 
and not as a fight against civilisation; that she never 
fought seriously against the great Powers of the 
Entente; above all, that she has now found salvation 
by exiling Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Kohary and pro- 
claiming herself a Republic. But Germany is also pre- 
tending to be republican under the pressure of Mr. 
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Wilson’s Republican party, and we have yet to learn 
how far the pretence will lead her. A plausible book* 


has just been published arguing that the future of © 


Bulgaria and the destinies of the Balkans depend on 
the divorce of Bulgarians and Macedonians, leaving 
the destinies of the new Republic in the hands of the 
Agrarian party. In September, 1915, the author tells 
us, ‘‘the Agrarians and Socialists failed to thwart the 
Bulgarian mobilisation because Ferdinand had previ- 
ously mobilised 40,000 Macedonians, whom he used as 
a bludgeon to overawe the Bulgarians into accepting 
his policy.’’ It is no doubt true that Bulgarian mili- 
tarism has depended largely upon the bait of Mace- 
donia, and that murderous Macedonian Komitajis have 
played a prominent part in Bulgarian policy, both at 
home and abroad. It may also be possible that the 
dour Bulgarian peasant, with all the secretiveness and 
miserly instincts begotten of centuries of servitude, 
may eke out a pacific existence, if cut off from the 
world. But the instincts of every Bulgarian include 
megalomania as well as parsimony. 

‘The only practical reason for excepting Bulgaria 
from the humiliations due to defeated Gérmany is 
that she may serve as a counterpoise to the mis- 
chievous ambitions of Serbia, Roumania and Greece. 
We were all steeped in compassion for Roumania 
when the Germans imposed a peace that amounted to 
a solitude, and our horror was intensified by the con- 
viction that a similar prostration would be ours if we 
lost the war. We had encouraged Roumania to come 
into the war at the moment when Germany desired her 
to do so; we proved utterly incompetent to come to her 
rescue; and we were full of pious promises that she 
should not be forgotten, when victory was eventually 
ours. In the same spirit, the great landowners, of 
Greek extraction and Turkish imposition, made lavish 
promises to the Roumanian population that a share in 
the government should eventually be theirs. The usual 
prospect of prosperity and expansion was held out to a 
country whose policy had certainly compared favour- 


ably with that of its neighbours all through the long . 


period of jealousies when Balkan States offered them- 
selves to the highest bidders. But as soon as the 
Armistice sounded the death-knell of rapine, Rou- 
manian statesmen reverted to intrigues, combining 
with Serbians and Greeks and Jingo-Siavs for the par- 
tition of the spoils of war. The old gangs dragged 
out their old policies from their attaché-cases, and pro- 
mises of agrarian reform became pie-crust. The imme- 
diate result has been civil commotion and a menace of 
Bolshevism, which does not augur well for the future 
of Transylvania and the Bukovina. 

Greece, too, after all her shilly-shallies and her re- 
luctant intervention in support of the policy of Mr. 
Venizelos rather than that of the Allies, is filling Mr. 
Wilson’s tender heart with anxiety. Most of her 
people still hanker after exiled Constantine and recall 
the prophecy about his restoration of the old Byzantine 
Empire. Worse than pin-pricks have already been de- 
livered by Greece as well as by Serbia to the annoyance 
of Italy, in spite of her patience and desire of com- 
promise. The question of the Dodecanese may be a 
suitable problem for the Congress, but Greek attempts 
to snatch at all the A=gean islands and all the essential 
parts of Asia Minor and Southern Macedonia are 
absurd provocations, warranted neither by reason nor 
by the prowess of the Greek arms. 

A truce to sickly sentiment over the woes of Balkan 
brethren, with all their vanity and treachery and hoodoo 
influences upon the peace and goodwill of the world! 
We are inclined to agree with Bismarck that scarcely 
one of them is worth the sacrifice of the bones of a 
British grenadier. 


A WORD ABOUT PELMANISM. - 
O ignorant is the world of its greatest men that it 
was only a day or two ago that we learned that 
Pelmanism was invented bya Mr. Ennever. Pelmanism 


was not really invented twenty years ago by Mr. 


* ‘Bulgaria.’ By G. Clenton Logio. Heinemann. 10s. net. 
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Ennever, but three hundred years ago by Francis 
Bacon, the Viscount St. Alban. Bacon invented a sys- 
tem of inductive experiments by adopting which he 
declared that all men might become equally learned and 
efficient—‘‘ exeequat fere omnia ingenia,’’ it makes all 
brains almost equal, said he of his system. Of course 
the Baconic system did nothing of the kind, and men 
and women continued to be divided into the clever and 
the stupid, the ignorant and the knowing, exactly the 
same as before. But there is this to be said for the 
great philosopher, lawyer, and scientist, that if his sys- 
tem was a failure, he didn’t ask anybody to pay him 
for it. 


Let us admit at once that there is no harm in 
Pelmanism; there may even be some good. But when 
we see the Pelman Institute spending weekly sums in 
advertising their wares which cannot be far short of 
£5,000, or £250,000 a year, we know that a very large 
number of people must be buying those wares, or the 
business ~would soon stop. If grocer’s assistants, and 
female typists, and city clerks, and army dug-outs, 
choose ‘a pay four or five guineas, in order to be 
taught that when they walk abroad they should “‘ take 
notice ’’ (as nurses say) of what they see and hear, and 
that when they wake in the morning they should hop 
first on the right foot and then on the left foot, why 
should we or anybody else object? We agree that there 
is no reason. We have never quite understood why 
fortune-telling is an indictable offence. If a man or 
woman is fool enough to pay five shillings or five 
pounds to be told his or her fortune by the lines on the 
hand, or by looking at a glass ball, why not? The 
lawyers say fortune-telling is obtaining money by false 
pretences ; but that has always seemed tous a stretching 
of the term. With regard to the Pelman system, we 
are of course a little disappointed to find that there are 
so many donkeys of both sexes. We had hoped 
that the spread of education would have doomed so 
gigantic an absurdity to failure. We forgot, no doubt, 
that with the half-educated you can do anythine. To 
the uneducated Pelmanism would make no appeal: it 
is exactly for the half-educated that the hook is baited. 
And the bait is that magic word “‘ efficiency,’’ presented 
to the nation by Lord Rosebery, quite the most inefli- 
cient man who ever rose to the post of Prime Minister. 
Who would not be made “‘efficient’’ by paying five 
guineas ? 


There is, however, one branch of the Pelman system 
with which we are concerned, apart from its merits or 
demerits: about them everyone is free to form and 
express his own opinion. In one of the latest advertise- 
ments we are asked triumphantly, or rather, tauntingly, 
how do the scoffers explain the glowing testimonials to 
the virtues of Pelmanism signed by so many eminent 
men? To this question (which strikes us as a very im- 
prudent one), we must reply by two questions : (1) Have 
the eminent men been paid for their testimonials? 
(2) have the eminent men, who wrote the testimonials, 
themselves taken a course of Pelmanism, or is their 
knowledge confined to reading the account of it by its 
authors? It is obvious that the grocer’s assistants, and 
female typists, and military dug-outs, believe that the 
peers, generals, admirals, baronets, and other great 
ones of the earth, who have written the testimonials, 
have themselves gone through a course of Pelmanism. 
A poor girl who has been workine in a Government 
Office, said that she had gone in for Pelmanism, 
because ‘‘her Chief’’ had written a testimonial, and 
‘*how can he be wrong?’’ We prefer to believe that 
the peers, admirals, generals, baronets, etc., have them- 
selves gone through a course of Pelmanism, and have 
given their experience gratis to the public. That 
would be the dignified, the Baconian thing to do. Still, 
if these eminent men have pocketed a fat cheque for 
recounting their experience to their countrymen—well, 
the times are hard, taxes heavy, living costly; let us 
not be censorious. But if it should turn out that these 
peers, admirals, generals, baronets, etc., have not 
taken a course of Pelmanism, of which they know 
nothing but what its advertisers tell them, and have 
also pocketed a fat cheque, what must we think of 
them? And of the Pelman system? 
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SOME CONCERTS AND A PHILHARMONIC, 


Cae prediction of a busy concert season has thus 

far been verified. But the abundance of musicaj 
undertakings is not, we are sorry to hear, to be re. 
garded as an indication of returning prosperity and 
profit in. quite the same degree. Most concert-givers, 
and more particularly the recitalists and performers of 
chamber music, are complaining that they cannot cover 
their expenses. Why? Perhaps because there is some. 
thing wrong with their programmes; or because the 
musical man in the street does not consider their enter. 
tainment worth the outlay of a few shillings. Anyhow, 
it is proving hard in these days to draw a large audi. 
ence, and, curiously enough, the exception when jt 
occurs is to be connoted chiefly in association with the 
name of some veteran. Take, for instance, the recent 
song recital given by Mr. Plunket Greene at the A®olian 
Hall. Obviously the singer was one whom the 
public wanted to hear, for every seat in the place was 
taken, and every item on the programme proved to the 
liking of those who listened and applauded. Truly the 
Irish baritone retains his characteristic powers with 
unabated freshness. He did many remarkable things 
in course of an interesting afternoon, and put a wop- 
derful amount of individuality, life, and variety (his 
‘‘ patter ’’ is still miraculous) into a new series of six 
fine songs, chiefly to words by Moira O’Neill, from 
the clever pen of Dr. Charles Wood. Everything else 
was accompanied by Mr. Liddle. 


The same hall did not present the same scene on the 
following afternoon when Miss Lilia Kanevskaya gave 
her second pianoforte recital. In point of fact, it lay 
bare the other side of the picture. And yet the littl 
Polish lady has technical gifts that entitle her to admira- 
tion—or will do so ere long. Not for some time have 
we heard Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses played 
with greater fluency or deftness of execution. With the 
Schumann Sonata, Op. 22, it was again a different 
story: here flexible fingers and clear passage-playing 
were not backed up by rhythmic balance, adequate 
power, or the true Schumann feeling. One felt some- 
how that Miss Kanevskaya had not yet graduated in 
the romantic school. But she has time on her side. 

It was, we imagine, partly out of compliment to the 
first Prime Minister of the new Poland, with whom 
Mr. Ernest Schelling, the American pianist and com- 
poser, studied for some time, that Mr. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch revived the latter’s Suite Fantastique for 
piano and orchestra at Queen’s Hall on a recent Satur- 
day. The work was worth it, only as a vehicle for 
brilliant executive display, whereof the soloist took full 
advantage, stirring himself frequently from an ap- 
parent lethargy in order to perform amazing feats of 
dexterity. A thoroughly enjoyable feature of this con- 
cert was the refined yet vigorous rendering of Brahms’s 
first Symphony—the glorious one in C minor which he 
sent to Cambridge in 1877 as the ‘‘ exercise’’ for his 
honorary doctor's degree. 


A pianoforte trio by another American musician, Mr. 
Rubin Goldmark, formed the novelty at Miss Amy 
Hare’s third chamber concert at Wigmore Hall. Care- 
fully rehearsed and admirably played by Miss Hare, in 
conjunction with Miss Kathleen Parlow, and Mr. Arthur 
Williams, it failed to make the impression of being s0 
much inspired as clever music. On the other hand, in 
the Schumann quintet—despite the valuable help of Mr. 
Tertis at the viola desk—one felt that the masterpiece 
needed and deserved a more loving preparation. It 
was a spirited but not a finished performance. 


Critics over-seas recognise in Katharine Goodson the 
greatest English pianist of her sex. We may fairly do 
the same. Her recital at Wigmore Hall on Saturday 
was made notable not only by an unusually interesting 
programme, but by playing of an extraordinarily high 
order. Such a combination of masculine breadth and 
strength with womanly tenderness and charm is rare 
indeed; and withal the touch is beautiful, the technique 
flawless. In the Brahms Sonata, the Grieg Ballade, 


and the picturesque pieces by her husband, Mr. Arthur 
Hinton, the artist delighted a large audience with her 
very best. 
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A new violin concerto by Frederick Delius was heard 
for the first time at the Philharmonic Concert last week. 
It is in a single long movement, Schubertian indeed in 
its ‘‘ heavenly length,” but infinitely varied and rich in 
contrast, a complex yet lovely mosaic of fascinating 
themes, poetic colouring, and exquisite detail. In its 
comparative simplicity of harmonic structure, the con- 
certo came as a welcome surprise; yet it is strikingly 
original, very elaborately scored, and tremendously 
dificult for the solo player, who in this instance was 
Mr. Albert Sammons. From first to last the work and 
its rendering may be said to have afforded unalloyed 
pleasure. It was ably conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult. 
In bygone days a first-rate singer was thought to be a 
sine qué non at the Philharmonic. Why does the old 
tradition no longer survive? 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


URING the war many elderly men experienced 
fits of humility when they thought of them- 
selves in relation to their sons and other young men of 
that generation who were sacrificing health and life for 
their country. Death in battle consecrated the 
memory of these young men, as death always does, 
except that in this case the element of self-sacrifice was 
added. The older men felt disagreeably conscious of 
being more cold-blooded and calculating than their 
sons, in flesh or spirit. They, perhaps, did not make 
sufficient allowance for the normal differences between 
age and youth. There is no doubt that in a certain 
sense most young men are much more virtuous when 
young than they are later, supposing that they have 
been well brought up. The nervous energy of youth 
creates a world of its own, and in that generous world 
is romantic; and it is this tendency to romantic virtue 
which the old have too often exploited. The conscious- 
ness of this exploitation sometimes comes a little too 
late, but of the fact there can be little doubt. The best 
example, perhaps, is the way in which old parents 
frequently exploit the affections of their children. 

One of the commentators on Dante’s ‘ Divine 
‘Comedy’ remarks that ‘incontinence is the sin of 
youth, ambition that of middle age, and avarice that of 
old age.’’ The accuracy of this remark is clear when 
we consider how the circulation of the blood decreases 
as life goes on. The slower circulation of middle age 
gives scope for ambition in the place of incontinence, 
and the timidity of old age, when the circulation is 
Stagnant, gives rise to the vice known as “‘ avarice,”’ 
which is really a form of timidity. 

It is clear, however, that both in middle age and old 
age a man begins to take shorter and more prosaic 
views of life. He has learned the habit of caution 
through long experience of realities and disagreeable 
surprises. He sees more clearly the hypocrisy of the 
world, especially in regard to the more conventional 
virtues, which no individual wishes to practise him- 
self. These are publicly supported because each indi- 
vidual feels that there is a certain social utility in such 
virtues being publicly supported. For these and 
similar reasons the older man becomes more hypo- 
critical; for, while he is more cautious in regard to 
public opinion, he is also much more inclined to follow 
his own bent, so long as he does not openly offend the 
“herd’’ instinct. He adopts, in fact, all those de- 
vices which Darwin christened ‘‘ protective mimicry,”’ 
and which in these days are known as ‘‘ camouflage.”’ 
His decreasing vitality leads to a decline in animal 
Spirits, which makes him at once more dependent on 
youth and less inclined to take risks of any sort. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, because 
some men possess an exceptionally good circulation and 
digestion, and for that reason remain young and 
generous in spirit, which is the manifestation of the 
body. Such men are refreshing to meet because 
while preserving the bonhomie of youth, they have 
also learned to despise the taboos which society im- 
POses on youth, so long as youth is credulous enough 
to accept them. Even these men, however, are very 
chary of criticising taboos, because youth is far more 
useful when imbued’ with the notion that its first duty 
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to mankind is to work hard for the benefit of its elders. 
This notion is easily converted into the impression 
that working hard for the above object is in itself a 
very praiseworthy mode of life, and that youth 
acquires merit in the process. 


Four years of desperate warfare have naturally modi- 
fied the old conditions. All the young men who have 
been in the trenches have necessarily had to take very 
short views of life and have also learned the habit of 
caution. They have seen the human soul as naked as 
the human body. Samuel Butler remarked that 
morality consisted of having your headache before 
getting drunk; but the young men of our time have 
seen how often life lasts them no further than the 
headache. The ‘‘ Dick Whittington ’’ ideal of accumu- 
lating money to obtain leisure in old age has been 
roughly handled by events. 


On the other hand, it is surprising to see how little 
embittered youth has been as compared with what 
might have been expected. The young soldier or 
sailor is less ready to take on trust either the infallible 
wisdom of old men or the masterful efficiency of 
women as portrayed in the illustrated papers. These 
young men are temperamentally middle-aged in their 
perception of shams and. hypocrisy; yet they have 
remained amazingly generous and even patient; but 
how long their patience will tolerate the ponderous 
antics and delays of the bureaucrat remains to be 
seen. 


Meanwhile, some of the ancient hostility tradition- 
ally felt by age to youth has happily disappeared. 
The obsessions of ambition and avarice have been 
rudely disturbed, and the feeling of an ever increasing 
handicap in competition with youth has ceased to 
embitter the older men. Let us hope that this more 
genial state of things may long continue. 

The war, however, will probably make one essential 
difference, namely, that the world will not be 
governed quite so exclusively as it has been by men 
over forty years of age. Men between twenty and 
forty who have survived the war will all remember 
many instances where in some vital emergency the 
quicker impulse of youth has risen to the occasion, 
and the veneration of age for its own sake is un- 
doubtedly weaker to-day than it was before. 

Youth, on the other hand, will have to remember 
that the old have a right to exist; and that, if old 


age pensions are to be paid to the artisan when his. 


earning power has gone, the middle class veteran is 
entitled to enjoy the income of his savings. The pre- 
sent tendency of direct taxation and of prices mon- 
strously inflated by waste of public money is to starve 
the retired professional man, to say nothing of his 
widow and children, while the younger men can get 
more money in view of the rising cost of living. 
Never before has the middle class been so remorse- 
lessly ground between the millstones of plutocracy and 
labour; and the younger generation will do well to 
realise and remedy this injustice. 


DAVID BELASCO. 


A PostHumMous WorkK By WILLIAM WINTER. 


T a moment when the SaturDay Review is aid- 

ing the cause of the long-suffering actor, a book 

of wide appeal to the profession, the late William 
Winter’s posthumous ‘ Life of David Belasco,’ in two 
volumes, profusely illustrated, has appeared in New 
York. When, years ago, the late Richard Mansfield 
was apprised of the intention of Winter to write his life. 
he wrote to the famous critic as follows: ‘‘I am 
tremendously excited about your writing the Life of 
R. M. It is better than being knighted!’’ In like 
manner, when but ten months before the death of 
Winter, Belasco was informed of a similar design, he 
replied : ‘‘ It is great and wonderful to think that my 
name is to be written in the records of the American 
theatre by you.’’ Mansfield, however, never lived to 
see his biography completed, and therefore that under- 
taking was attended with less difficulty than in the 
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present instance. The reason is obvious, but it has 
seldom been better expressed than in this book : 


‘* The estimate that observation forms of a person 
living cannot always be deemed conclusive: the 
person can invalidate it, in an instant, by some 
sudden action, some unexpected development, some 
surprising decadence; and, as a general rule, it 
should be remembered that no person is ever com- 
pletely comprehended by anybody. We _ have 
glimpses of each other; but practically each indi- 
vidual is alone. In the most favourable circum- 
stances, accordingly, no life can be more than 
approximately summarized until the record is com- 
plete—perhaps not even then.’’ 


Belasco, who was born in San Francisco in 1853, has 
had a varied and picturesque career, as actor, play- 
wright and manager. In England his name is associated 
principally with the plays and operas of ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly’ and ‘The Girl of the Golden West,’ and 
with Sir Herbert Tree’s production of ‘ The Darling of 
the Gods.’ At the present time, as director of the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, he is regarded by Winter 
as the natural successor of Lester Wallack, A. M. 
Palmer, and Augustin Daly, because, ‘‘he alone,, 
among American Theatrical managers of the past 
twenty years has understood and practically recog- 
nised that Acting is a Fine Art, and not merely 1 
business.’’ The account of his life, to the year 1917, 
was planned by Mr. Winter as part of a comprehen- 
sive record of the American Stage, of which a great 
deal has been accomplished in his lives of ‘ Edwin 
Booth,’ ‘ Joseph Jefferson,’ and ‘ Richard Mansfield’ ; 
in ‘ The Wallet of Time,’ and other writings, including 
the posthumous joint biographies of Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry, and ‘ Shakespeare on the Stage—Fourth 
Series,’ yet to come. 

It will therefore be gathered that Belasco was not 
exaggerating the importance of the present associa- 
tion, and the result is not only a vivid and interesting 
narrative of an exceptional career, but a record of con- 
temporary influences affecting that career—the story 
of the Theatrical Syndicate: and, in addition, an in- 
sight into the ‘‘ joys ’’ of management when attended 
by reckless charges of plagiarism, in this connection 
happily disproved. As an instance of the, at one 
time, serious opposition he encountered, Belasco was 
compelled to convert a large hall in Washington into a 
temporary theatre, for a single week, at a cost of 
$25,000, in order to present the play of ‘ Adrea.’ 


‘** During the Fourth Act a violent rainfall, beating 
on the iron roof of the hall, rendered much of the 
dialogue inaudible, and soon, the roof leaking in 
many places, water poured down through the cloth 
and gauze hangings, deluging the audience with 
green rain. ‘I saw Admiral Dewey, in one of the 
boxes,’’ said Belasco, ‘ holding an umbrella over a 
lady whose beautiful white gown was ruined with 
green blotches; and in another Secretary Morton 
and Admiral Schley with the green water splashing 
down on them. But, even though they had to sit 
under umbrellas or be soaked, my audience stayed 
to the very end.’ ”’ 


But the chief impression conveyed by these volumes 
is, after all, the characteristic description of the plays 
at the Republic and the Stuyvesant (now the Belasco) 
theatres, and all the beauty of their acting and light- 
ing. ‘* Many players of talent and present eminence 
have been. fostered and developed under Belasco’s 
management—that being, indeed, one of his most im- 
portant services to our Stage. He has pursued 
a course natural to himself, and he has created much 
in the drama that is both original and beautiful. If he 
had written nothing but ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West’ and ‘ The Return of Peter Grimm,’ his name 
would live as. that of. one of the best dramatists who 
have arisen in. America.’”’ 

To Mr. Jefferson Winter, the author’s son, was en- 
trusted the almost completed work, which he has skil- 
fully edited, supplying invaluable indexes, and an 


account of his father’s last illness, in a preface, that 
few of his many friends will read unmoved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ITALIAN TRIESTE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The warning just issued at the Quai d’Orsay 
that the Peace Conference will not recognise any pre- 
mature annexation vi et armis of territory the confines 
of which are under consideration will, it is to be hoped, 
act as a timely deterrent to the predatory instincts of 
what you rightly term the half-civilised peoples of 
Eastern Europe that have been aroused by the chaotic 
state of affairs at the present moment. 

Pending the official re-making of the map, it is 
obviously but just that this should be so; otherwise the 
war would break out again and again as the various 
smaller belligerents felt themselves sufficiently strong 
to re-enter the lists. 

An interregnum pregnant with fateful issues has 
come about, and this is particularly noticeable in con. 
nection with the Czecho-Slavs and Jugo-Slavs, who 
have been strangely pretentious in their claims since 
the Armistice and have been pushing forward cease. 
lessly in the desire apparently to be holding’ as wide 
an extent of territory as possible when the Peace terms 
are announced—evidently on the principle that posses- 
sion is nine points of the law. 

Whether it will be difficult to induce them to retire 
gracefully within the boundaries which will be accorded 
them, and which doubtless they have overstepped, the 
future alone will show. Meanwhile, the re-making of 
the map of Europe will involve intricate problems of 
economic and political importance apart from historic 
and ethnological interests that cannot be settled by the 
stroke of a pen at the conference table. 

First and foremost is the question of Trieste and the 
control of the Adriatic, and here the legitimate aspira- 
tions of our good friends the Italians should take first 
place in all considerations. In this respect it seems 
inconceivable that there should be any discussion with 
regard to the possession of the port, which is clearly 
destined to be Italian. Yet I noted when I was there 
recently that there was what seemed to me to be a good 
deal of unnecessary anxiety with regard to the views 
of the Peace delegates on the subject. 

It is contended that with the breaking up of the dud 
Monarchy Trieste came automatically under Italian rule 
—no other result was possible, and more especially as 
at least 90 per cent. of the population of the city is 
Italian and always has been. This big majority is 
composed of wealthy Venetian merchants who settled 
there several generations ago, and who have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the remarkable 
prosperity of the port. 

In this connection it may not be generally known 
that Trieste has always been what is termed a “‘ free 
town,’’ i.e., that it has never come under the complete 
domination of Austria; and in confirmation of this it is 
pointed out that there is practically nothing Austrian 
in it—the nomenclature of the streets, the names over 
the shops, all in fact is Italian. The effect, therefore, 
of the Italian occupation is somewhat analogous to the 
entrance of the French into Strasburg: it is an old 
Italian town restored to the mother country. 

The Austrians, realising that sooner or later Trieste 
would revert to Italy, predicted that the day this hap- 
pened would be the beginning of its decline as a port, 
since it could never—they said—survive the loss of its 
economic hinterland, which comprises the north of the 
Slovane country, the capital of which is Lubiana, all 
German-Austria, all Bohemia, as well as part of Poland, 
all of which depended on Trieste as their only port on 
the Mediterranean. 

The Italians, however, have no want of confidence 
in the future. They contend that the interests of 
Trieste are better safeguarded under their rule than 
if she became the port of one of those single countries 
—that as a result of the new map of Europe she will 
become internationalised, and therefore she cannot fail 
to embark on a new era of prosperity which will be 
further guaranteed by reason of the fact that Trieste 
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will still be recognised by Italy as the principal port 
on the Adriatic and open to all comers. 

The immediate question, however, is not with regard 
to the welfare of Trieste, which is assured, but the 
pretentions of the tribes of Slovane peasants who eke 
out a precarious existence on the stony wastes of the 
Carso which extend from the city to the confines of 
Posthumia, and for which the wealthy inhabitants of 
the city never had any use. 

. It is here the Jugo-Slav question arises. The leaders 
of the movement contend that the old population, as 
represented by the Italian wealth of Trieste, is an 
integral part of the Slav population of the Carso; they 
claim, therefore, that it is for this poverty-stricken 
rural population to decide on the ownership of the port. 

In Italy they refuse even to discuss the question, 
considering it as outside all argument. Trieste, they 
say, is Italian, and Italian it must remain. As for its 
hinterland and its Slovane peasantry, if it is their fate 
to have to be included in the frontiers of the new Italy, 
it will be found that no changes are proposed with 
regard to the national institutions of the population. 
Schools, churches, and customs will be respected and 
left by democratic Italy as they have always been. 
Yours faithfully, 

Jutius M. Price. 


A BALL AT METZ. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—We have had an historic ball here given by 


Savage Club. 


Maréchal Pétain and his staff; it took place in the old - 


French Ecole d‘application d’Artillerie, which, as a club 
for the last seven’ and forty years, has suffered the 
sacrilegious presence of the Prussian officers’ corps. 

It was a wonderful sight to see the uniforms: 
Chasseurs, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery officers, 
wearing all their decorations, elbowing one another in 
the throng. The Marshal of France had prayed to be 
excused from wearing his thirty-seven foreign decora- 
tions and only displayed his simple médaille militaire, 
the exclusive reward of the simple soldat or the 
General in the French army ; but his staff were ordered 
to appear with all their medals and orders, thus re- 
calling the humorous incident of a famous and witty 
queen of la haute cocotterie who, a few years ago, 
shamed a rival by appearing at the gaming tables at 
Monte Carlo without a single jewel or ornament, but 
followed by two maids weighed down with pearls and 
brilliants in their hair and on their bosoms. 

I put in an early appearance and saw Marshal Pétain 
arrive with his staff. The Chasseur’s band greeted 
him with the well known ringing bugle-call ‘‘ aux 
champs ’’; he took up his position in an ante-room to 
welcome his guests, with all of whom he shook hands. 

I think most of the Entente armies were represented 
by military attachés; the Alsatian girls wore their 
large black butterfly head-dresses, the Lorraine girls 
their ‘‘Charlotte Corday’’ caps; both wore either 
green or red petticoats, according to their religion : 
red for Catholic, green for Protestants. 

“‘ What is that young lady’s faith?’’ asked Marshal 
Pétain, triumphantly, when a girl passed us in the 
throng of dancers, swishing her skirt of green and red. 
“Celle 18, pas Bleu, est isréalite, Monsieur le 
Maréchal!’’ I replied. The Marshal was delighted : 
“Ha! ha! an Irishman always has an answef !”’ 

During the lancers, Madame Angot was played, and 
it seemed Apropos to see the ‘‘ Charlotte Corday ’’ caps 
circling and bobbing around amidst gay uniforms to 
the old song: ‘‘c’était pas le peine assurément, de 
changer le gouvernement !”’ 

When the band struck up a favourite waltz, I was 
engaged in conversation with a little general with a 
bristling, fierce moustache, who won the esteem and 
love of his men in the trenches at Verdun by his fear- 
less demeanour, and the commander of a Chasseur 
battalion who was four times wounded in the war and 
whose battalion bears on its standard the fourragére of 
the Légion d’honneur. Both pushed me aside when 
the music started, and, seizing, each, a Lorraine 
damsel round the waist, exclaimed : ‘‘ I cannot bear to 
Miss a note of this valse, I just love dancing !”’ 

“ Vivent la Guerre, l’Amour et le Bon Vin!’’ I cried 
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after them, and the little general’s answering smile, at 
my quotation from the well known hymn to St. Barbe 
of the French artilleur, was eclipsed behind a lace 
shawl. 

And so the fun went on, the flying hours were 
chased until the Mutte tolled forth its deep and musicai 
summons to early matins, and thus a message of peace 
and love boomed and echoed through the ballroom, 
just as a message of war and hate stilled those twink- 
ling feet in Brussels a century ago. 

Yours faithfully, 
An OFFICER WHO WAS THERE. 


THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I note that according to Dr. Grey a Mr. 
Moore, ‘‘’Protestant,’’ has written a book entirely and 
finally absolving the French Canadian Roman Catholic 
Church from all those aggressive and intriguing 
activities which ninety-nine out of a hundred Anglo- 
Canadians see around them in perpetual evidence. But 
we have ‘‘Mr. Moores ’’ galore in England. ‘‘ Pro- 
testants,’’ too, who eulogise Sinn Fein and even Bol- 
shevists and palliate Hun barbarities. But we don’t 
take any stock in them, and doubtless clear-thinking 
Canadians take none in the ‘‘ Protestant Mr. Moore ”’ 
to whom the indelible stain of 1914-17 would alone 
be a more than sufficient answer. 

Dr. Grey, I see, recognises that the French 
Canadians did not, as hundreds of exuberant orators 
have stated, save Canada in 1775-6, for he must know 
well that practically the whole of the French Militia 
refused to stir on that critical occasion. It does not 
require an archivist to discover this much. It seems 
incredible, however, that he should be ignorant of the 
more sinister fact that an armed force of several 
hundred joined Montgomery’s army in his siege of 
Quebec, though they were not much good, and further. 
more that the peasantry in the districts traversed and 
occupied by the Americans served the latter cheerfully 
with food and transport till their cash payments gave 
out. I am not criticising these ignorant, deluded folk, 
whose minds had been poisoned by hostile intrigue, 
but only reminding Dr. Grey, in his point-blank 
denials of this, of his astonishing absent-mindedness. 
My own acquaintance with Canadian and American 
history is not ‘‘ elementary,’’ nor even limited to prac- 
tically everything worth reading in the printed page. 
It is based on a prolonged study in past years and 
for the best of reasons, of those original sources in 
MS. which Dr. Grey is apparently helping to tran- 
scribe for the Canadian Government. With regard 
to the skirmish at Chateauguay (1813), which a pic- 
turesque licence and uncritical local prepossessions 
often credit with ‘‘ saving Canada,’’ the cold facts are 
these and may be read with all their accessories in 
any history of the war of 1812-14, British or Ameri- 
can. In the autumn of 1813, as a diversion from the 
main batile area in Upper Canada, two American 
corps of about 8,000 and 6,000 respectively, under 
Generals Wilkinson and Hampton, started from dif- 
ferent bases to unite on the St. Lawrence river and 
thence descend upon Montreal, which was weakly 
garrisoned. Wilkinson followed the river from Lake 
Ontario. Hampton lay at Lake Champlain, on the 
American border south of Montreal, and was to march 
across country to the rendezvous with Wilkinson on 
the St. Lawrence. Great delays occurred. It was 
nearly November before Hampton moved, and about 
half-way in his 60 mile march, at the Chateauguay 
head waters, he found his path disputed in the woods 
by 300 voltigeurs, a few Indians, and 600 half-trained 
French Militia under de Salaberry and Colonel 
McDonnel, protected by a barricade and flanked by 
the stream. The rather involved and picturesque 
story of the skirmish is a familiar one. In _ brief, 
Hampton sent a part of his force by a circuitous route 
by night through the forests to cut off the Canadians 
on their rear, while his other troops, after a half- 
hearted attack on the barricade, awaited all day the 
result of the encircling movement. This was nil, as 
the force lost its way in the woods, purposely misled 
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by a local guide,- and, after misadventures irrelevant 
here, got back the following day. Every credit is 
due. to the. Canadians’ resistance, but as the combined 
total casualties were about a hundred and twenty, the 
severity of the fighting may be judged. What really 
matters is Hampton’s subsequent conduct. He had 
4,000 regulars, 1,500 militia, and considerable artillery, 
and could have walked over de Salaberry’s little force. 
But to the fury of his officers and men, who were 
mostly brave, eager, fairly disciplined, and well- 
armed, and had field guns, he threw up the whole 
business and marched them back to Lake Champlain. 
Hampton was an ill-balanced, obstinate, militarily 
inefficient, slave-owning amateur from South Carolina. 
*He hated the whole scheme as not of his making, was 
jealous of Wilkinson, and was reputed of intemperate 
habits. American writers regard Chateauguay as a 
trifling skirmish and Hampton’s conduct as a vicious 
freak. He himself pleaded that he was short of pro- 
visions. Perhaps he was! Wilkinson, enraged with 
Hampton and harassed on his rear by a_ capable 
British force, abandoned his attempt in November. 
If Hampton had done his duty, Montreal would quite 
possibly have fallen. But Montreal was not Canada 
by a long way, and even though retained for the 
winter, Wellington’s now released Peninsula veterans 
came pouring in with the re-opened navigation of 1814, 
to put an end to all danger of Canada being held by 
the Americans, who fought, it must be remembered, 
with but slight assistance from the anti-war New 
England States, which remained practically neutral. 

Such in brief was the skirmish at Chateauguay. It 
was the only conspicuous opportunity given to the 
French Canadian troops. Thanks to Hampton’s imbe- 
cility it averted an attack on Montreal, and with par- 
donable exuberance has been given a decisive character 
that no impartial critic familiar with this war would 
endorse. The curious reader at any rate may judge 
for himself by reference to the latest and far the best 
history of the war of 1812-14, that of Sir Charles 
Lucas. 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


To the Editor of THe SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Doctor Grey, Mr. Stutfield, Mr. Sellar, o1 
Mr. Moore, and withal, your own article, notwith- 
standing, the very concrete fact remains that there, 
most surely is, ‘‘ something rotten in the state of ’’— 
Quebec. 

Even superficially thus :—anyone sauntering up the 
St. Lawrence, more than once, at first kind of sees that 
is so. Afterwards, he intelligently feels, it is so; and, 
as surely, feels himself helpless to eradicate the blight. 

By the time he gets to Montreal he realises that 

Quebec City is still a merely incidental out-post of 
social conditions, but a veritable fortress of formal, 
and devitalized religious routine. 
' But, sir, as you say, not only the Gaston Townships, 
but those very banks of the mighty St. Lawrence, 
ery out against this Priestly, but un-Christlike 
domination, and demand the actively industrial and 
social life, that now is in being. 

Having published names, I break my rule, and pub- 
lish mine. 

s And so, sir, I am, . 

36, Blomfield Street, W. 2. C.. W. VINCENT. 

{Late of. 3236 Cedar Avenue, 

- Cleveland, Ohio). 


“WORMS AND SCREWS OF THE THEATRICAL 
MACHINE.” 
- To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Thank you so much for your very kind and 
sympatheti¢ article on the difficulties of the theatrical 
profession for legitimate artists. It has become 


almost impossible for poor artists without money, to 
speculate with. When managers allow their theatres 
to become the happy hunting ground for the demi- 
monde it becomes almost hopeless for legitimate 
‘artists, 

‘‘Mammon wins a 


despair.” 


The competition is so unfair. : 
way where ‘artists’ may 
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Of course an actress's private life has nothing to do 
with the public, however it may influence her art, byt 
when there is very little art and not very much 
notoriety, one has a right to complain. Someone has 
said *‘notoriety is the modern substitute for fame,” 
so much now is from the outside only, one must be 
very tall, or very fat, or dark or fair! No allow. 
ance is made for make-up. One’s acting seems the 
last thing thought about. That can be taught by the 
Producer! Can we wonder that one sees so much of 
the mechanism of one’s art, so little of the soul and 
inspiration? Instead of adapting oneself to the part, 
the part must be adapted to the limit and capacity of 
its exponent. 

I see that a well known manager has been looking for 
a young leading lady; he has only to look in the Daily 
Telegraph to see a number of well known artists 
who are doing nothing. I wonder how much money 
he wants to bring out another incompetent amateur? 
There is an inexhaustible supply of new comers, while 
girls who have gained valuable experience, and shown 
unmistakable talent can get no further on. 

One cannot but regret the immorality-of the Press— 
with some honourable exceptions—in the glorification 
of the demi-monde. There are hundreds of respect- 
able, hard working chorus girls, ballet, supers, show 
girls, all described as actresses.’’ When one 
attains an unhappy notoriety, the papers do homage to 
her as a heaven born genius and vie with each other in 
fulsome flattery; they cannot be ignorant of the facts. 
Yet they describe mediocrities as ‘‘ brilliant actresses” 
and hold notorieties up as enviable examples to a less 
fortunate or more scrupulous rank. and file. 

We cannot expect the public to have much respect 
for the theatrical profession or that it should rank as 
an art in their estimation, when the facile successes of 
the demi-monde, successes mainly of good looks, smart 
clothes and a lavish expenditure of money, are labelled 
with the genuine article. 

A Poor Artist. 


COME OFF THAT PERCH! 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have read the article in THe SaTurpay 
Review of January 25th, entitled ‘‘ Come off that 
Perch !”’ 

As a large employer, I was particularly interested 
in the suggestions that were put forward, the more 
especially so as I myself set up a Joint Board some 
what on the lines suggested by your contributor. 

A useful purpose may be served if I describe the 
method on which my business is run, so far, at ail 
events, as my employees having a voice in the 
management is concerned. : 

I have in all five distinct works spread out over a 
wide district. Three years ago I set up what is 
termed a ‘‘ main district committee,’’ consisting of 
twenty members, on which are represented : 

(a) The Owners. 

(b) The Works Administration : 
Foremen, etc. 

(c) The Trade Union. 

(d) Delegates from Workmen. 

The Committee is concerned with questions of 
General Policy which affect all the works, that is to 
say, demobilisation, working hours, etc., etc. 

In addition to this, each of the five works has a 
Committee of six members with the managing Direc- 
tor as Chairman, composed as follows : 


i.e., Manager, 


Manager. 
(a) Employers {Wages Clerk. 

Foreman 
Delegate elected by the majority 
(b) Employees » Minority 
| Trade Union delegate of District 
The moment there is a‘ dispute of any kind, this 
Committee is summoned. A log book is kept in each 
works, and the decision of the Committee, after being 
signed by each member, is at once posted in the works. 
After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating: 
and the result in my own case has been most satisfate 
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tory, for during the last three years since the Com- 
mittees have been in existence, all labour troubles have 
been amicably settled in a few hours. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
An EmpLoyer. 


HOME RULE FOR HANOVER. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—No more striking evidence of national fidelity 
has ever been given than the fidelity of the Hano- 
verians to their exiled prince. Fifty years of persecu- 
tion and cajolery have failed to make them accept the 
humiliating position of a Prussian province. And it 
was not only the legitimists who clung to the old order. 
Autonomy was dear also to the democrats. All true 
Hanoverians, indeed, claimed the right of self-deter- 
mination long before the phrase became a shibboleth of 
world politics. In common with the South Germans, 
whose lands had been annexed by Prussia in 1866, they 
stood for home rule of the ancient tribes. The Saxons, 
Hessians, Franks, Thuringians, Allemans, Suabians 
and Bavarians, they said, had each a character and 
history and civilisation of its own, while the tribes east 
of the Elbe were chiefly Slavs. 

The immediate danger is that the Prussians, who are 
fond of fishing in troubled waters, will turn their defeat 
to as profitable an account as though it had been vic- 
tory. For this vampire state has risen to power by 
sucking the blood of its neighbours. Having before the 
war made nearly two-thirds of Germany nominally 
Prussian, it could safely leave the remainder a quasi- 
independence. Had, however, the gigantic gamble of 
1914 been successful, it would have begun the process 
of bleeding Austria-Hungary white. To-day the popu- 
lar fallacy that a predominant Prussia was necessary 
to German unity, cherished even by the liberal Stock- 
mar, has at last been exposed; and it is obvious that, 
the weaker Prussia becomes, the stronger Germany 
will grow. So, on the whole, it will be a good thing if 
German-Austria re-joins the Bund. 

The outcry in Berlin against separatism fostered by 
the Allies, is only another attempt to pervert foreign 
opinion. It is the federal principle among the German 
tribes that Prussia has steadily combated, of which she 
is now more afraid than ever, and which she, therefore, 
stigmatises as unpatriotic. Yet her own patriotism 
has always been of the most narrow-hearted kind; so 
that Prussian particularism has become a by-word in 
Germany. Twice during Napoleon’s triumphant pro- 
gress across Europe, Prussia tried to acquire a 
possessory title to Hanover, where the French occupa- 
tion was found more tolerable. Fox aptly described 
her conduct, in Parliament, as being the ‘‘ union of 
everything that was contemptible in servility with 
everything that was odious in rapacity.”’ 

This shows that, for a century at least, Prussia has 
not changed. She might pretend to form part of a 
peaceful republic to-morrow, but her will to power at 
all cost and by all means would remain unaltered. It 
is, therefore, essential that the German people should 
finally shake off her yoke. And, at the risk of being 
accused of interfering in the domestic affairs of Ger- 
many, the Associated Powers must give them their 
moral support. When settling the conditions of peace 
with Germany, they should first insist on the independ- 
ent representation of all the States that Prussia has 
annexed since 1864. And if the Confederation of the 
Rhine, which Napoleon formed from a multitude of 
Principalities and which was handed over to Prussia at 
the Congress of Vienna, re-asserts its individuality, 
so much the better. Bismarck told Austria to shift 
her centre of gravity to Buda-Pest, and Germany 
should be told to-day to shift hers to Frankfort. 

I am, sir, yours nego 


PROHIBITION—ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am sorry that the writer of ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week’ is so seriously perturbed by the news that our 
“cute’’ Yankee cousins seem to be about to try a 
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social experiment of first-class importance. It is 
fairly certain that an addition will be made to the con- 
stitution of the United States prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, importation and sale of all sorts and conditions 
of intoxicating drinks. This is sufficiently startling, 
but’ it is, with equal certainty, a matter which must be 
left for decision by the American people; and for a 
citizen of another country to describe the proposed 
experiment as a piece of ‘‘ atrocious tyranny”’ is 
hardly in the best of taste. Rather, I think, we should 
feel grateful to the adventurous souls who are willing 
to put this much debated question to a crucial test. 

The writer of the ‘‘ Notes’’ describes the decision 
arrived at as ‘‘a triumph of organisation,’’ and cer- 
tainly without adequate organisation no policy, either 
good or bad can triumph. I prefer to describe it as a 
triumph of two generations of sound teaching in the 
public schools, together with the exercise of that com- 
mercial acumen which distinguishes the States, and 
which enables employers and the best of their workmen 
to recognise in alcoholic drink an enemy to efficiency, 
alike in production, administration and every depart- 
ment of industrial enterprise. Neither ethical nor 
commercial motives would, alone, have proved suffi- 
cient 0 bring about so far-reaching a social revolu- 
tion, but in combination they have swept the country, 
overpowering alike habit, custom, appetite and the 
most powerful of all trade interests. | Whether for 
better or for worse, it is a wonderful happening, even 
in these years of miracles. 


It would be well, I think, in order to place the 
matter beyond question, that the proposal should be 
submitted to referendum. It is a matter affecting the 
daily life and interests of everyone and therefore every- 
one is entitled to a direct voice in its settlement. If, 
in the opinion of a majority of those thus intimately 
concerned, the use of these liquors is injurious, seri- 
ously, adequately and unescapably injurious to the in- 
terests of the community, the production of such liquors 
should De forbidden. It is a matter for regret that the 
minority should be coerced in this matter, or any 
other, by the majority’s verdict, but no other method 
of government seems possible in this very imperfect 
world. 


In the opinion of the writer of the ‘‘ Notes ’’ the fate 
of our social system trembles in the balance. Should 
prohibition come, ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ says he, ‘‘ to our civil- 
isation, which depends on social intercourse.’’ The 
implication evidently is that social intercourse cannot 
be sustained when the possibiliity of obtaining in- 
toxicating drinks has ceased. I hardly think that this 
theory will find support in the experience of readers of 
Tue Saturpay Review, and it certainly does not in 
my own. 

It is somewhat amusing to find the shade of Burke 
invoked in relation to this present-day problem. 
Burke’s authority is more than respectable on many 
subjects, but on the current drink question he is, with- 
out question, a ‘‘ back number.’’ Scientific research, 
confirmed by world-wide experience has deposed gin, 
whiskey and their congeners from the position which 
they held in Burke’s day. Alcohol, so far from being 
regarded as a recuperative agent or even as a stimu- 
lant, is now relegated, by the best authorities, to the 
category of narcotics, or depressants, whose action, 
notwithstanding appearances, is adverse to physical 
strength and endurance, mental grip and accuracy, 
and, in the long run, to that genial sociability which 
in its early stages it seems to promote. 

Such is the agent which the citizens of the United 
States, following in the footprints of Canada, are pro- 
posing to expel from their borders. The experiment, 
as to the success of which I will hazard no prophecy, 
will be watched on this side with intense interest. If 
by the patriotism of those citizens it succeeds, I hope 
our own patriotism, even in this dear old land of pre- 
cedent and prejudice, will prove sufficient to accept 
the verdict of facts and follow them to their logical 
conclusion, 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS, 

15, Wynne Road, London, S.W. 9. 


. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS WRONG. 


Richard Cobden, The International Man. By J.-A. 
Hobson. T. Fisher Unwin. ats. net. 


M* HOBSON thinks the present wave of inter- 

nationalism a good opportunity to float the 
International Man, as he calls Cobden. In our opinion 
no worse moment could have been chosen to re-settle, 
or rather, to un-settle the reputation of the man whom 
present events prove to have been disastrously wrong 
on all the public questions which he took up. It is 
certainly untrue that Cobden was either ‘‘ an ordinary 
middle-class politician whose success consisted in 
the stubborn pursuit of a commercial policy accom- 
modated to the ideas of his time and the interests of 
his class,’’. or that he was ‘‘a wild dreamer who led 
his country into dangerous dependence upon foreigners 
in pursuit of a vague vision of cosmopolitanism.’’ 
Cobden was certainly not an ordinary politician, or a 
wild dreamer. Disraeli, with that magnanimity which 
is the hall-mark of greatness, said in the bitter hour of 
defeat that his victor was ‘‘a genius.’ Cobden was a 
man of ideas, who applied reason consistently to 
politics, and that is much. But what is more, he was 
perfectly sincere and disinterested, so much so that he 
allowed his own business to fall into ruin, whilst he 
was endeavouring to better the business of others. 
None the less is it true that Cobden was wrong 
in all his policies: like the statésman of whom Swift 
wrote, ‘‘he had the misfortune to be perpetually mis- 
taken.’’ Cobden had four‘‘ mother ideas,’’ as the 
French say, which were: (1) That the agricultural 
interest, in the hands of landowners and farmers, was 
detrimental to the nation, and ought to be sacrificed 
to the importation of foreign corn; (2) that the policy 
of Free Imports would be adopted by other nations, 
and so converted into Free Exchange, whichein its 
turn would lead to universal peace; (3) that in anticipa- 
tion of this result our naval and military defences should 
be reduced ; (4) that India and the Colonies were a use- 
less burthen, whose government by England was an 
impossibility, and therefore a danger and an expense. 


Is there a single one of these ideas which the sub- 
sequent seventy years have not proved to be not only 
wrong, but disastrously and damnably wrong, so 
wrong that they have had to be formally repudiated ? 


(1) Let us take the repeal of the Corn Law. It is 
now generally admitted that the agitation for the repeal 
of the corn duties was one of the most successful im- 
postures in history: that it was a purely class move- 
ment, taken up by the manufacturers, partly out of 
class hatred of landlords, and partly in order to keep 
wages down by. lowering the price of bréad. Whilst 
the manufacturers were denouncing the landowners for 
keeping up the price of the people’s food, they were 
themselves wringing princely fortunes out of sweated 
female and child labour in mines and factories. In an 
unguarded moment Cobden admitted this in 1857, for 
writing to Mr. Palmer, he said, ‘‘ The great capitalist 
class formed an excellent basis for the Anti-Corn-Law 
movement, for they had inexhaustible purses, which 
they opened freely in a contest where not only their 
pecuniary interests but their pride as ‘an order’ was 
at stake.’’ By this time Cobden had realised that he 
had been made the catspaw of one of the most sordid 
and selfish movements in political annals. To-day, of 
course, everybody admits that the agricultural interest 
is so vital to the national health and safety that special 
measures for its protection have been adopted. In 
other words, we have reversed Cobden’s policy, and 
reverted to Disraeli’s. 


(2) That Free Imports would lead to Free Exchange, 
and that Free Exchange between nations would put an 
end to wars was a theme on which Cobden was never 
weary of descanting. The Corn Law was repealed in 
1846. Since that date there have been four big wars, 
the Crimean, the South African, the Russo-Japanese, 
and the present Armageddon. 
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(3) In his absolute conviction that he was right on 
this point, Cobden devoted his parliamentary power to 
opposing all Palmerston’s measures for strengthening 
our sea and land forces. Méilitarism and navalism were 
anathema maranatha to Cobden. Had these views pre- 
vailed, it is safe to assert that Germany would have 
conquered us long ago. 


(4) Writing to Mr. Ashworth in 1857 about India, 
and the horrors of the Mutiny, Cobden says, ‘‘I am 
and always have been of opinion that we have 
attempted an impossibility in giving ourselves the 
task of governing one hundred million Asiatics, 
God and his visible natural laws have opposed 
insuperable obstacles to the success of such a 
scheme. But if the plan were practicable at the great 
cost and risk which we now see to be inseparable from 
it, what advantage can it confer on ourselves?’ In 
other words, Cobden would have us abandon our Indian 
and Colonial Empire because it was costly, dangerous, 
and not advantageous to ourselves. How do these 
opinions look by the livht of the Great War? Even on 
the question of the War between the Northern and 
Southern States of America Cobden was wrong, for he 
thought that the cutting off of cotton from Lancashire 
by the blockade of the Confederate ports would force 
England into war against the North. 


We have learned by a rather bitter experience not to 
expect long views from the modern politician. Oppor- 
tunism is his trade: but we do expect him to see a few 
inches beyond his nose, especially when the attempt is 
made by injudicious friends to place him on a pedestal. 
How is it possible to rehabilitate the fame of a states- 
man who is proved to have been wrong on all the first- 
rate questions of politics in which he interested 
himself? 


But perhaps Mr. Hobson thinks that at last Cobden’s 
hour has sounded: and that after seventy years of 
foolish militarism and navalism, and exclusive trading, 
we are at last about to recognise the true god, and 
enter the heaven of internationalism. Does he really 
think so? 
Nations, we never knew a moment when the prospects 
of internationalism were blacker. For internationalism 
requires as its condition precedent the laying aside of 
all private interests and partial affections, the extinction 
of all provincialism, the door open to the foreigner of 
all countries. Does Mr. Hobson see any signs of this? 
If he does, he must look with other eyes than ours, for 
we cannot recall a time when the anti-foreign feeling 
was more bitter. We are proposing to tear up, as 
“scraps of paper,’’ naturalisation certificates, and try- 
ing to hunt out the children of naturalised subjects, and 
Mr. Hobson tries to get us to worship ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Man!”’ 


PROFESSORIAL PRAISE. 


The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth 
Century. By William Lyon Phelps, Lampson 
Professor of English Literature at Yale University. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. New York. 7s. 6d. 


HE feeling left by the reading of this book is one of 
acute disappointment. 
and one on which a really large number of readers 
would have welcomed instruction and enlightenment. 
The title promises them that they shall have it. The 
word ‘‘ Advance’”’ is a pledge. It is a definite guaran- 
tee that the subject will be treated synthetically—that 
is to say, that the leading tendencies in Twentieth 
century English Poetry will be analysed and set forth, 
and that the writer will survey the whole field, from an 
elevation that permits of large generalisation. It pro- 
mises, in short, to tell us what is happening in English 
poetry to-day, whither the poetic talent of our race and 
time seems to be tendine. what are its probable 
developments in the future. All this a Professor of 
Literature at Yale University ought to have been able 
to tell us; and he should have been able to do so with 
the more freshness and point, since he is an American 
and has thus the advantage of a new angle of vision. 
But Professor Phelps gives us none of these things- 
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Putting aside half-a-dozen pages of introduction, in 
which he explains the word “‘ advance”’ as equivalent 
to change or development and as having no qualitative 
implication, the rest of the book consists merely of a 
catalogue of contemporary poets, English, Irish and 
American, with a few notes giving the Professor’s per- 
sonal impressions of each. Beyond the general ~roup- 
ing just mentioned there is no organic link between 
each poet and the next. The reader will find the tran- 
sitions sadly mechanical. There is a distinct metallic 
clank, as the Professor ‘‘ hitches off ’’ from one writer 
to another. The explanation is that, being what it is, 
the book should have made no effort at an illusory 
continuity. It is really nothing more than a literary 
Year Book, and the various poets, falling under the 
different national groups, should have been arranged 
alphabetically. Thus arranged, it might have been a 
tolerably useful book of reference. As it is, the book 
is almost an affront. There is a worse crime than 
giving a stone when you are asked for bread; it con- 
sists in giving a stone when you have prominently 
advertised bread on your shop window. 

If Professor Phelps ventures a criticism, it is with a 
deprecating air; or it is soon counterbalanced by a 
smiling compliment on some other part of the writer’s 
work. Of passionate invective, of course, he has 
nothing. Of the typical Swinburnian eulogy, delivered 
out of a bursting heart, he has also nothing. He does 
not love, he approves; and sustained approval tends to 
become monotonous. 

This kind of praise is ladled out tg Vachell Lindsay, 
Robert Frost, the Ora pro Nobis of Anna Branch, Sara 
Teasdale, William Griffiths, and William R. Benét. 
It may be our ignorance, but are these writers 
really worthy of such glowing commendation? 
Is, there not here a certain lack of critical per- 
spective? Or does there flourish in the America 
of the moment a galaxy of poetic talent worthy 
to compare with the glories of our Elizabethan Age? 
Ignorance compels us to léave the question unanswered. 


REFORMING THE CRIMINAL. 


Sister Matty and Company: A Mixed Lot. By Robert 
Holmes. Blackwood. 6s. net. 


RIME is interesting, rectitude is apt to bé dull. 
Why this should be we do not exactly know, 
unless we accept the cynical moralist’s view about 
pleasure in the disasters of others. Or, more probably, 
itis the sporting chance of the man who takes the odds 
against civilisation that interests us. The hero in 
fiction has the disadvantage of being immortal ; we know 
that he must survive the most desperate encounters and 
find a way out of the closest prisons: the poison cup is 
always dashed from his lips in time, and he avoids, 
almost by instinct, the fatal alley, where the Duke of 
Dark Corners is waiting for him. The villain has no 
such immunity, and in any encounter he may be killed 
off or ruined for life. So we follow him with more 
interest than the hero. Scott felt this bias strongly 
and has confessed it. His own Waverley was a 


“sneaking piece of imbecility; and if he had 
married Flora she would have set him up upon the 
chimney-piece, as Count Borowlaski’s wife used to 
do with him. I am a bad hand at depicting a hero 
properly so called, and have an unfortunate propen- 
sity for the dubious characters of borderers, 
buccaneers, Highland robbers, and all others of a 
Robin Hood disposition.. I do not know why it 
should be, as I am myself, like Hamlet, indifferent 


Scott, further, we may notice, found in a swindler 
most accomplished manners he had ever seen, and 
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Scott was a man who moved in the best society of his 
time. The ‘‘ Mixed Lot ’’ of Mr. Holmes offer no such 
attractions; but they are all ‘‘ dubious characters,’’ and 
all but one selected out of three hundred ex-convicts 
whom the writer has sought to help to better ways. 
A Police Court missionary responsible for an area con- 
taining half a million souls has an imménse experience, 
and Mr. Holmes shows a shrewd sense and knowledge 
of the world which does not belong, we gather, to the 
average prison chaplain. Characters who become 
highly edifying in prison relapse when they get their 
old chances to swindle the world. The difficulties of 
starting them again are great, for, when they seem 
fairly settled, they are hampered by the unjust sus- 
picion that everybody is suspecting them. 

It says much for Mr. Holmes’s kindliness and wis- 
dom that his successes exceed his failures. He has 
given fair examples of both in this curious book, which 
shows that life can beat fiction in its strange turns of 
fortune. One of his criminals succeeds to the kingship 
of a small island through a black wife who insists on 
marrying him; another fails because he spends all his 
money in buying childish sweets; and two others get 
off to America and live in luxury as agents for German 
propaganda. The last-named pair were educated men 
and took the trouble to send a portentously long letter 
(five pages of print) to ‘‘dear patriotic Police-Court 
Missionary Holmes.’’ It scores in irony, but is spoilt 
from that point of view by descending here and there 
to common abuse, as in the ending ‘‘ Turnip, adieu.” 
The Professors, as they call themselves, were dia- 
bolically ingenious, but we suspect that the last laugh 
has long been with Mr. Holmes. They will not have 
been ‘‘idolised by the German Americans of the 
Western States ’’ for ever. 

‘ Sister Matty,’ the story of a youn man with an 
angelic face who had remarkable gifts for impersonat- 
ing a woman, is the most remarkable of Mr. Holmes’s 
narratives, which are guaranteed as veracious, though 
the names are changed. Sister Matty’s career is 
worthy of the cinematograph—indeed, we have seen 
something very like it on the films—but it is much more 
varied in its ups and downs. The young man joins 
with a welsher at the races and swindles him in due 
course; poses as a curate, and goes off with any 
Church funds he can lay hands on; and at the end of 
the story we find him the admired friend of his old 
sportine swindler, running a successful and honest 
business. This miracle is due to the Army, which has 
reformed many of Mr. Holmes’s cases. The career of 
a private, with constant discipline and supervision, 
obviously gives much fewer chances to go wrong than 
the vigilance which the best of guides can afford in 
keeping an eye on a man employed on regular work 
under somebody else. But when the private finds his 
duties relaxed or is discharged, what then? There is, 
we fear, every chance of a relapse. Certain it is that 
burglaries at present are being carried out in the most 
determined and barefaced manner. No great ingenuity 
seems to be needed, though we read recently of 
householders who left their goods at the mercy of a 
man who had kindly sent them tickets for the theatre. 

Mr. Holmes told us in a previous book, if we remem- 
ber right, that perjury had in his judgment become 
much more common of recent years, and we can well 
believe that it requires the acumen of a Sherlock 
Holmes to see through all the “ingenious lies of the 
criminal. Faces are no test, except in cases of extreme 
ugliness, which is apt to damn anybody. Stevenson 
has told us that he was often taken for a blackguard of 
some sort, a seller of pornographic photographs, a good- 
for-nothing tramp. There is nothing, we learn, ‘“‘ to 
mark off an ex-convict from men among whom he 
mingles on release, except it be that he is a-trifle better 
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clad, and of smarter and more active appearance than Olympus. 


the average.’’ The ex-convict, liar, bigamist, taker of 
drugs, and general thief once introduced to the present 
writer as a suitable reviewer was certainly not pre- 
possessing. He made the mistake of affecting too 
jaunty a manner to inspire confidence; but he pleased, 
and took in, several other persons. 

Mr. Holmes has not the art of Boswell in reproduc- 
ing conversations, but he writes a good, clear narrative, 
and has a sense of humour as well as of humanity. 
Several of his cases reveal a remarkable fluency in 
writing. We should hardly ourselves call this ‘‘ literary 
talent.’’ There is no one in these pages fit to be men- 
tioned with the stylist whom Mr. Holmes introduced 
to the world in the pages of Blackwood ; but there is— 
what is of more importance—abundant evidence of his 
tact and success in bringing the confirmed evil-doer to 
better ways. 

Unfortunately, it looks as if there would be abundant 
material to-day for the exercise of such work. We have 
read much about the new idealism due to the war. 
What we get, now that it is over, is a remarkable 
outburst of burglary. 


MR. BENNETT’S LAPSE. 


The Roll-Call. By Arnold Bennett. 
6s. od. net. 


\ X YE may regret, but we must forgive, lapses of a 

great writer, when they are plainly due to a 
failure of the afflatus. Inspiration is capricious, even 
with the freemen of Parnassus. When, therefore, we 
find dreary patches in Wordsworth or are bored by pon- 
derous irrelevance in Thackeray, we remember humbly 
from the one a voice crying :— 


‘* Flowers laugh before thee in their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads, 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are 
fresh and strong.”’ 


Hutchinson. 


and from the other how his lady cried to Esmond in the 
church that he had come back 


‘Bringing your sheaves with you, Harry, bringing 
your sheaves with you.”’ 


Criticism in such a case takes the form of regretting 
that Apollo has ceased for the moment to touch the 
tingling ears of our author, But when we come upon 
lapses by Mr. Bennett, we wonder not why Apollo has 
ceased to touch his ears, but why he doesn’t box them. 
For if ever one of Apollo’s chosen deserved chastise- 
ment, it is Mr..Bennett. When Mr. Bennett fails, it is 
not because he can’t write better, it’s just because he is 
not going to take the trouble at that particular moment. 
When he goes all out, as in ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ he 
achieves a classic and takes his place among the immor- 
tals. Having. achieved this eminence, he troubles the 
quiet altitudes with nigger-songs and knockabout turns. 

In a word, Mr. Bennett is a Card—the deuce for 
choice of some blackish suit—and in the tradition of the 
Card he wants to set us all talking and wondering, not 
in the least perturbed by the awful judgment of pos- 
terity. In ‘The Pretty Lady,’ for instance, he gives 
one the impression of having airily dictated the story. to 
a typist while waiting in Lord Beaverbrook’s anteroom 
for a discussion on the high policy of the Ministry of 
Information,. It is even possible that it was intended 
as propaganda, or that it was an American film story 
to which Mr. Bennett accidentally put his name. In 
any case it emphatically did not do. 

And before we have. recovered from this impudence, 
he dictates the next evening the 300 pages of ‘The 
Roll-Call.’ Fortunately, his own greatness, standing 
behind his chair, in the fine phrase of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
like a greater servant behind a lesser master, from time 
to.time guides and.even snatches away the pen. The 
human and acid qualities of the Five Towns force them- 
selyes in, and, though we are plaguily tired of the Five 
Towns and have often wished they might be visited 
by The Plagues and disappear over the Seven Seas, we 
recognise them as an authentic, if grim, spur upon 
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Mr. George Edwin Cannon, Mr. Enwright, 
Marguerite Haim and Lois Ingram are real and formid. 
able people. Like creatures in a fairy-story they insist 
on stepping out of the book and mixing themselves up 
with our everyday thoughts. 

Having accomplished all this with his own effortless 
supremacy, Mr. Bennett calmly omits to provide any 
plot or action. It is possible, and indeed probable, 
that this is only the first instalment of the trilogy 
modern literature affects. We do not pretend to like 
trilogies. We should think poorly of a painter who 
answered our criticisms of his picture by observing, 
Ah, but have you looked under the frame? ’’ We feel, 
therefore, that the fact that the story is to be continued 
is only a partial defence, and not a defence at all, if the 
story is not complete in itself. ‘The Roll-Call’ isn’t 
complete at all. Mr. George Cannon, having won an 
architectural competition in the most improbable way, 
having jilted one lady and married another, elegantly 
described as ‘‘the powerfully built and yet plastic 
Lois,’’ consents casually to take a part in the great 
war. 


Having revealed George entering upon his mili 
tary duties after an incident in the rain with a convoy, 
the book quietly and without any explanation goes out. 
Perhaps the armistice blew it out by making the war 
out of date. Wedonot know. At least we do know 
that it finishes, and that’s that. 

We do not propose to quarrel with Mr. Bennett's in- 
creasing carelessness both of style and taste. We must, 
however, protest that, even if adjectives command a 
higher rate than other words, one page should not 
contain :— 


““vague, malicious, unutterable, critical, verdicts, 
grizzled and wrinkled and peculiar,”’ 
Extremely independent tossing sprig,’’ 
and “ fine, eager, responsible virgin mind.’”’ 


When Mr. Bennett writes seriously again, such 
lapses may receive serious criticism. At present we feel 
that he simply doesn’t care. He has brilliantly fooled 
us through 300 pages. If one ventures to ask a little 
impatiently, ‘‘ Why on earth do you do this sort of 
thing when you, almost above all living persons, can do 
the immortal sort?’’ one expects a wink and the 
answer, “‘ I’m from the Five Towns, Iam.’’ Well ; pos- 
terity may not laugh as easily at that reply as Mr. 
Bennett’s contemporaries. 


DEBRETT. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Com- 
panionage. Illustrated with 1,800 armorial bear- 
ings. Edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige. 1919. 
Dean & Son. 63s. net. 


D EBRETT in its familiar coat of red and gold 

comes to us once more. It is over two hundred 
years old, though the name of Debrett occurs. first, we 
believe, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


SUPERIOR 
WINES & SPIRITS. 


Owing to great demand, only a limited number 


of the well-known “PINK LIST,” quoting 
large and unique assortment of Superior Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, is being issued. 


Apply to EHRMANNS, 
Wine & Spirit Shippers & Merchants, 
43, 44, and 47, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


(Please quote S.R.) 
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The book before-us must be bulkier than any of its pre- 
decessors, weighing eight Ibs., and must have been a 
troublesome affair for Mr. Hesilrige to get right. 
Hardly a page, he tells us in his interesting Preface, 
has remained unaltered since last year, and the present 
issue means an increase of nearly three hundred pages. 
The fount of honour in its operations almost resembles 
the London Water Companies, so regular and undis- 
tinguished has been its flow of late years. We are 
reaching the period described by Don Alhambra in 
‘The Gondoliers’ :— 


‘*In short, whoever you may be, 
To this conclusion you'll agree, 
When everyone is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody !”’ 


If honours mean anything, they should at least not 
be announced in the press until there is a certainty that 
they will not be repudiated, as has happened before 


now. 
As for the Order of the British Empire, we learn that 


“some of those whose names appeared in the Gazette 
of January had not heard of their good fortune by the 
end of March and even early in April, and ‘ Debrett ’ 
had to send them extracts from the London Gazette 
before they would believe it.’’ 

The section of ‘‘ Companionage,’’ which does not 
include Peers, Baronets, and Knights possessing the 
C.B., or D.S.O., extends from page 1122 to page 1890. 
To remember all the distinctions granted since the war 
would tax the memory of a super-Macaulay; and we 
are very glad to have so sound a guide as ‘‘ Debrett ”’ 
before us. We have tested the volume in several 
cases, and found it invariably accurate. We found 
also hints of details which may confuse the ordinary 
man—the distinction between Earl Curzon, Baron 
Curzon, and Viscount Curzon, translations of 
mottoes, and various pronunciations which are, or 
seem abnormal. 

The Editor must feel relieved at being well quit of 
a heavy task; but he will have to begin again, directlv, 
noting promotions and adding to his various lists. 
Society upholds political honours, and the game of 
chucking up people into the Elysium of the peers seems 
endless. There is a crop of war distinctions yet to 
come, and one form of them may still be called 
distinguished as well as distinctive, the Order of Merit. 
It has been accepted by men of letters who scoff at 


peerages. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


‘The Quarterly ’ appears with only one article of the slightest 
literary interest, an account of John Murray III., by the present 
head of the family. It is chatty and appreciative, as is natural, 
and it_contains a vindication of Croker's personality, not unwel- 
come. Mr. A. D. McLaren writes on the part played by German 
Banks in world-politics, and gives some interesting particulars 
of the 100,000 card index of the Dresdner Bank in London. Mr. 
W. A. Shaw vindicates the Government’s policy as to Treasury 
Notes and scouts’ the idea that they have caused an inflation of 
the currency. In his view the public prefer paper to gold, which 
we think is hardly the case. Mr. Herbert Wright gives a clear 
account of the revolution in Finland, and explains how the Con. 
servative elements were thrown into the hands of Germany. Mr. 
Crozier’s account of ‘The Theory and Practice of Marshal 
Foch’ makes good reading. There are also sound papers on 
Alcohol—advocating its use in the evenings—Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Freedom of the Seas, and the League of Nations. The number 
ends with an account of the ‘ Revolution in Vienna,’ by one 
who was there. 


‘The Edinburgh Review’ contains among its literary articles, 
under the title of ‘-The Father of Botany,’ a first-class account 
of the work of Theophrastus. by Sir Arthur Hozt, who has made 
the subject his own. Mr. de Montmorency writes with an 
enthusiasm which usually accompanies a recent acquaintance of 
* The Anglo-Norman Renaissance.’ If the Anglo-Norman con- 
tribution were removed from medieval French literature, the 
remainder would be~of much™less~importance than it is. Dr. 
Oesterley reviews the latest: work of Sir James Frazer on much 
the same lines as-ourselves, though from a different point of view. 
Among the political articles there are two of outstanding import- 
ance, that on ‘ The Ukraine,’ by O. de L., which is full of 
valuable information but strongly biassed against Polish interests, 
and ‘ The Claims of Afghanistan’ by Ikbal Ali Shah. M. Cam- 
maerts writes on ‘The Frontiers of Belgium,’ Mr. Hannay on 

Ships and Empire,’ and theré are articles on Coal, Transport, 
~ gin and Nationality in Science. Altogether it is a capital 
Number. 


The Saturday Review 


‘The Law Quarterly Review,’ besides ely professional 
papers, has two articles of more general interest. That on 
* Russia and the New Democracy’ by Mr. J. A. Strahan points 
out that, apart from the Terrorists, the general result of the 
revolution—one not likely to be reversed in the future—is the 
restoration of the land to the peasants and the elimination of the 
landlord, who is a quite recent innovation on the Slav land 
system. The author warns us that this system is deeply rooted 
in many parts of Eastern Europe outside Kussia, and prepares 
us for a wide extension of the movement. Mr. W. Senior gives 
an atcount of the first Admiralty Judges and the codes by which 
they worked. 

‘Science Progress,’ in addition to its reports on recent advance 
in science, has two papers on Irreversible Evolution and the theory 
of Coral-reefs, in the latter of which Darwin’s theory is generally 
supported as modified by Molengraaff. A good essay on the 
hypotheses of physical relativity explains the hypotheses at pre- 
sent in vogue. Dr. Mercier gives further evidence of the advan- 
tages of the electrification of seeds, and Sir Ronald Ross describes 
a system of Isosceles Trigonometry. A weighty number, with 
more than usual of thoughtful contributions. 

‘History ’ contains the conclusion of Prof. Powicke’s critical 
account of the great work of M. Flach on ‘Les Origines de 
l’ancienne France,’ and an article by Dr. Singer on the history of 
science, in which he advocates the teaching of this subject in 
combination with general study. The historical revision in this 
number is concerned with Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
mythical ‘ Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford,’ of whom we are 
promised a vindication in the next number. A special feature of 
this periodical is the unconventional brightness of its reviews, 
which continue to be up to its best standard. 


THE MAGAZINES 


‘The Nineteenth Century ’ has only one literary article—that 
in which Prof. Foster Watson points out some possible debts of 
Shakespeare to Luis Vives, the well-known educational reformer 
of the sixteenth century. Mr. Moreton Frewen has an excet- 
lent persuasive article advocating bi-metallism, Dr. 
Shadwell gives an account of Bolshevism from the writ- 
ings of Lenin and Trotzky, Mr. John Pollock describes its 
work in Moscow, and Mr. John Cournos pictures it successfully 
in force in London. Mr. George Dewar has been making investi- 
gations in the industrial north, and gives a useful account of his 
conclusions, and after him comes the experience of an employee 
of industrial co-partnership. The League of Nations finds, three 
defenders. Mr. Dimnet tells how he returned to his native village, 
which had been four years in the hands of the Germans, and 
what he found there. 

In the ‘ Fortnightly ’ Mr. George Moore continues his ‘ Imagin- 
ary Conversation’; he has some good remarks to make about 
humour, especially in Dickens, and on the absence of interest in 
Nature in Thackeray. He attributes the famous story of Rivarol 
and Chamfort to the Marquis de la Perdrigronde : Chamfort told 
it himself .of a M. de Beauzée. He is a little unfair to Trollgpe, 
greatly overpraises Pater, and has fine commendation for Haw- 
thorne. There are two articles on the recent election, one show- 
ing how Mr. Lloyd George is getting adrift from Wales. Mr. 
Sydney Brooks writes on the recent anti-alien agitation under 
the title of ‘ Titus Oates in War-time,’ and Mr. Walter Sich! 
on Bismarck. There is an account of life in South Russia, and 
Mr. Julius Price describes the state of feeling in Vienna. The 
number is quite up to its usual high level of interest. 

* Blackwood’ has some severe things to say on the failures of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet: Sir F. E. Smith, Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Fisher, who is, it seems, more Prussian than the Prus- 
sians in his Teutonised educational policy. Mr. Strahan writes 
on the social side of the young barrister’s life thirty years ago, 
Quex continues his extraordinarily well-told ‘ Return Push,’ 
Klaxon writes on ‘ Submarines,’ and the rest of the number is 
as good as Blackwood always is. 

‘Cornhill’ is better than usual. Lord Eversley tells of his 
first election and his troubles thereafter, Mr. Boyd Cable has an 
excellent vignette of a scene in the dark days of 1914. Dr. 
Gerald Davies writes on Sweden, and an ex-Boer prisoner con- 
trasts his two internments by British and Germans, while Bishop 
Frodsham gives some of the impressions left on him by the trail 
of the retreating German Army. 


THE FAMOUS 


“ALL-IN’ PoLicy 


cul FOR HOUSEHOLDERS 


~ covers practically every serious risk to which they are liable 
in respect to their homes for an iuclusive premium of 


5/= per per annum, 
_ (Minimum Premium 7/6) 


 ALL-IN" TARE 


Head Office: British Dominions House, London, E.C. 3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £13,000,000 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


A Merry-go-round of Song (Norman Gale). Norman Gale. 6s. 
net. 
Adventures of Life, The (R. Mackenna). 
Amalia-Jose Marmol (Ames Corley). Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net. 
America and Britain (Prof. McLaughlin). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 
Anierica in France (Lieut.-Col. F. Palmer). Murray. 6s. net. 
Amethyst Ring, The (A. France). John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ancient Mariners (Morley Roberts). Mills & Boon. 6s. net. 


Australian Army Medical Corps in India (Lieut.-Col. Barrett 


Murray. 6s. net. 


and Lieut. Deane). Lewis. 12s. 

Birds of a Feather (Mrs. Horace Tremlett). | Hutchinson. 
6s. 9d. net. 

Blessed Joan of Arc (Maud Royden). Sidgwick & Jackson. 
2s. 6d. net. 


6d. net. 


Bulgaria (C. Clanton Lagio). Heinemann. 10s. 
Book 2. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature (George Sampson). 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. net. 

Catholic Directory, The, 1919. Burns & Oates. 2s. net. 

Congress of Vienna, The (C. K. Webster). Oxford University 


Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
Countess Glika (Warwick Deeping). Cassell. 7s. net. 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory. Field and Queen. 25s. net. 
Diggers, The (Patrick Macgill). Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dylan Son of the Wave (T. E. Ellis). 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 5s. net. 
Eddies of the Day (W. L. George). 


Simpkin, Marshall, 


Cassell. 6s. net. 


Essays in Romantic Literature (George Wyndham). Macmillan. 
12s. net. 

Forty Days in 1914 (Major-General Sir F. Maurice). Constable. 
9s. net. 


Foundations and Nature of ,Verse, The (Cary F. Jacob). Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 
Germany, Vol. iii., 1871-1890 (A. W. Ward). Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Greater European Government (A. Lawrence Lovell). Cam- 
bridge Harvard Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

History of the United States, A (Cecil Chesterton). Chatto & 


Windus. 6s. net. 
International War, Its Causes and its Cure (Oscar T. Crosby). 


Macmillan. 12s. net. 
League of Nations, The (Charles Gore). Hodder & Stoughton. 
ls. net. 


— of Nations, The (Horace Kallen). Marshall Jones, Boston. 
1.50. 
Legendas Historicas Mexicanas (James Bargin). Macmillan. 


4s. net. 
Light and Mist (K. Adams). Cornhill Co., Boston. $100. 
Cassell. 2 vols. 


Long Road to Bagdad, The (Edmund Candler). 


35s. net. 

Love and The Crescent (A. C. Inchbold). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. 
net. 

Making of an Englishman, Thé (W. L. George). Constable. 
9s. net. 

Modern Comedy, The (C. R. Howard Thompson). Cornhill 
Co., Boston. $100. 

Morning Joy (Rachel S. Macnamara). Hurst & Blackett. 
6s. 9d. net. 

Manuel de Correspondencia (Fueutes & Elias). Macmillan. 
5s. 6d. net. 

Margaret Postgate’s Poems. Allen & Unwin. 2s. net. 

Never Again (W. Bourne Cooke). Simpkin. 7s. net. 

Notebooks of a Spinster Lady, The. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pot Boils, The (S. Jameson). Constable. 6s. net. 


Prelude to Bolshevism, The (A. F. Kerensky). 
16s. net. 


Fisher Unwin. 


Progressive India (Akshaya K. Ghose). S. C. Sanial. 12s. net. 

Quest of the Golden Spurs, The (S. Malony). Jarrolds. 6s. net. 

Rhymes of Amot Orlaunch, The (Gordon S. Maxwell). Dent. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Reported Missing (J. H. Rosney). Allen & Unwin. 6s. net. 


Rival Philosophies of Jesus and Paul, The (I. Singer). 
& Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Sorrow of War (Louis Golding). Methuen. 5s. net. 

School and the World, The (V. Gollancz and D. Somervell). 
Chapman & Hall. 5s. net. 

Saint Frances Poverello (Laurence Housman). 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 


Allen 


Sidgwick & 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED AT ONCE, for educational purposes in RECREA- 
TION CENTRES for the Troops in France and Germany, 
BOOKS, including travel, biography, Latin (such as Cesar, 
Virgil, &c.), mathematics and science (recent if possible); also 
standard fiction, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Stevenson, &c. 
Please send to Captain Christopher Carlile, Royal Scots, 
c/o Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to release men urgently needed 
at home; energetic Churchmen prepared to carry on CHURCH 
ARMY HUT WORK with the B.E.F. Address: Prersonnet 
Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and so help to meet a NATIONAL NEED, and at the 
same time contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER 
at home and abroad to the brave lads who have been fighting our 
battles by sea, land and air. Sacks gladly sent for storage and 
transmission. Collection of parcels within six miles of Charing 
Cross.—Communications to SECRETARY, Waste Paper Depart 
ment, Cuurcn Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE. 


will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Thursday, February 13th, and follow. 
ing day at 1 o'clock precisely, WORKS OF ART, the property 
of E. W. Hennell, Esq., Miss Crokat, and others, including relics 
of Isaac Walton, Napoleon, Pope Benedict XIII, etc. 

On each in (a) Ancient History, (b) Latin, (c) Logic. 
one o'clock precisely, PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED 
and other MANUSCRIPTS, including a collection of Emblem 
Books, the property of the late W. W. Newton, Esq 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may 
be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REDDECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 


free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Boarding School 
for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 60 guineas per annum 
upwards. Classical, Commercial and Scientific Educa- 

tion. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., 


Litt.D., Kenyon, Manchester. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. Founded 1867. Incorporated 
E 1911. Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and 

Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.—Apply to the 
Headmaster. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Senate will proceed to 
elect Examiners for the MATRICULATION EXAMINA- 
TION for the year 1919-20 in the following subjects :— 

One ach in (a) Ancient History, (b) Latin, (c) Logic. 

In Latin there are two Examiners, but one of the present 
Examiners is eligible and offers himself for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, 
Geo. F. Goopcuitp, M.A., B.Sc., with any attestation of their 
qualifications they may think desirable, on or before MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 24th, 1919. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no application of any kind be made to its individual 
members.) 

If testimonials are submitted, the originals should not be for- 
warded in any case. If more than one Examinership is applied 
for, a separate complete application, with copies of testimonials, 
if any, must be forwarded in respect of each. No special form 
of application is necessary. 

University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


nors of Gresham School, Holt, Norfolk, propose to 
appoint a Headmaster to take office not later than at the 
commencement of the Michaelmas Term. 

The Headmaster must be. a Graduate of a University in the 
United Kingdom. 

Personal canvassing of the Governors by or on behalf of any 
candidate will not be permitted. 

Printed particulars and forms of application can be obtained 
by post from Sir J. Wrencn Towseg, Clerk to the Governors, 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, E.C. 4. 

Applications must be sent in before the 28th February. 


igo’ SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—The Gover- 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley, Earlier 
and Later Work, 2 vols., 31/6; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 
Beardsley, 11/-; Burton Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unex- 


purgated, £30; Thausing’s Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 
42/-; Andrews’ Adolescent Education, 2/-; published 5/-; 
Aubrey Beardsley,. by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 


1905, 42.2; Stephen Phillips, The New Inferno, with designs by 
Vernon Hill, large paper copy, 21/-; William Morris’s Collected 
Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Gotch’s English Homes, 30/-; Omar 
Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Society, 1898, 44.4; Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2s vols., 21/-; Frank Harris, 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £5.5. Send also 
for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. EDWARD Baker's 
Great Booxsuop,. 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
OSEPH COLEMAN. 


FIRST VIOLIN RECITAL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 3 p.m. 
COLEMAN. 


Assisted by Vocalist—Miss DOROTHY ROBSON. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor—Mr. LANDON RONALD. 

Tickets, 11s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d 

IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 
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FOURTH SERIES. 


soe NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


£5% BONDS. Repayable ist February, 1924, at 104%; 
£5% BONDS. Repayab:e ist February, 1929, at 105%; 
AND Rw BONDS. Repayable ist February, 1929, at 100%; 


Income Tax 
Interest payable half- yearly on the lst February and Ist August. 


PRICE OF ISSUE. 
ND: 1924 
ast 1929 
£4% BONDS, 1929 
("Income Tax Compounded,”) 
PAYABLE ON APPLICATION. 

THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tHE BANK OF 
ENGLAND are authorised by the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury to receive on the Ist February, 1919, and 
thereafter until further notice, applications for the above Bonds. 
Applications may be lodged at any Office of the Banks hereafter 
mentioned. 

The Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Bonds of this issue, and the interest payable from time to time 
in respect thereof, will be exempt from ali British taxation, pre- 
sent or future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by 
the Treasury that they are in the beneficial ownership of a person 
who is neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect of 
£5 per cent. Bonds of this issue will be exempt from British 
Income Tax, present or future, so long as it is shown in the 
manner directed by the Treasury that the Bonds are in the bene- 
ficial ownership of a person who is not ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, without regard 
to the question of domicile. Where such a Bond is in the bene- 
ficial ownership of a person entitled to exemption under these pro- 
visions the relative Coupons will be paid without deduction for 
Income Tax or other taxes, if accompanied by a declaration of 
ownership in such form as may be required by the Treasury. 

Interest on the £4 per cent. Bonds will be exempt from liability 
to assessment to British Income Tax other than the Super-Tax. 
For the purposes of Super-Tax and in computing total income for 
for the purposes of Exemption Abatement, reduced rate of Income 
Tax on earned or unearned income, &c., the income derived from 
such interest will be treated as if the amount received represented 
the net income after deduction of Income Tax at the full normal 
rate. There will, however, be no title to repayment of Income 
Tax in respect of such untaxed interest. 

Bonds of this issue will be accepted at their nominal value, with 
due adjustment in respect of interest, by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue in satisfaction of amounts due on account of 
Death Duties, Excess Profits Duty or Munitions Exchequer Pay- 
ments; provided, in the case of Death Duties, that such Bonds 
have formed part of the Estate of the deceased continuously up to 


. £101 108. per cent. 


First Dividend payable Ist August, 1919. 


the date of death from the date of the original subscription or 
for a period of not less than six months immediately preceding the 
date of death, and, in the case of Excess Profits Duty or Muni- 
tions Exchequer Payments, that they have been held continuously 
by the firm, company or other person, liable for such Duty or 
Payment, since the date of the original subscription or for a period 
of not less than six months before such Duty or Payment becomes 
due and payable. 

Holdings of this issue may be in the form of— 

(1) Bearer Bonds. 
(2) Registered Bonds. 
(a) “‘ Transferable in the Bank Transfer Books,’’ or 
(b) “‘ Transferable by Deed.’ 
(3) Coupon-Bonds. 
NOTE.—Registered Coupon-Bonds are Bonds regis- 
tered at the Bank of England “‘ transferable by deed,’’ 
but the interest thereon is payable by Coupons 
attached to the certificate of registration which is 
issued to the holder in respect of each Bond so 
registered. Holders are thereby enabled to obtain 
their holdings in registered form and at the same 
time to have their dividends taxed before receipt. 
A holding i in any one form may be exchanged without charge for a 
holding in any other form. Allotments may be obtained in any of 
the above forms at the option of the applicant. 

Bearer Bonds and Registered Coupon-Bonds will be issued in 
denominations of £50, 4100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000. 
Registered Bonds, which may be held on the Books of the Bank 
of England or of the Bank of Ireland, will be issued in sums 
which are multiples of £50 and thereafter will be transferable in 
sums which are multiples of a penny. 

The first dividend on holdings of this Issue will be paid on the 
1st August, 1919, and will represent interest from the date on 
which application is lodged and payment made for the holding at 
any Office of one of the Banks hereafter mentioned. In the case 
of allotments of Registered Bonds, the first dividend will be paid to 
the holder(s) in whose name(s) the allotment is originally registered. 

Dividends on Registered 45 per cent. Bonds of this issue will 
be paid without deduction of Income Tax, but the income derived 
from such dividends will be assessable to Income Tax in the hands 
of the recipients at the rates of tax appropriate to their respective 
incomes. Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accom- 
panied by payment of the full amount payable in respect of the 
Bonds applied for, may be lodged at any office of the following 
Banks at any time at which such offices are open for business, viz. :— 


Bank of England. Grindlay & Co. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Bank of Ireland. Guernsey Bank Co., Ltd. National Provincial and Union Bank of 
Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd, Guernsey Commercial Banking Co., Ltd. England. Ltd 

Bank of Scotland. * Guinness, Mahon & Co. North oftScotlnad & Town & County Bank, Ltd. 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. Gunner & Co. ‘ Northamptonshire Union Bank. Ltd. 

Beckett & Co. Halifax Commercial Banking Co., Ltd, Northern Banking Co., Ltd., 

Belfast Banking Co, Ltd. Hibernian Bank, Ltd, Nottingham and Nottinghamshire Banking Co., 
Bradford District Bank, Ltd, Hoares, Ltd. 

British Linen Bank. Holt & Co. Palatine Bank, Ltd. 

Child & Co, Isle of Man Banking Co,, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 

Clydesdale Bank, Lok Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. Royal Bank of Ireland, Ltd, 

Cocks, Biddulph & C Lloyds Bank. Ltd, Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. London County ,Westminster-& Pair's Bank, Sheffield Banking Co., Ltd. 

Coutts & Co. Ltd. Shilson Coode & Co. 

Cox & Co. London Joint City & og 4 Eom. Ltd. Stilwell & Sons. 

Dingley & Co. McGrigor, Sir C. R., Bart., Tubb & Co. 

Dingley Pearse & Co. Manchester and County Bank L Lid. Ulster Bank. Ltd. 

Drummonds. Mauchester and Liverpool ‘District Banking Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd. 

Equitable Bank, Ltd. Co, Ltd. Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Fox, Fowler & Co. Mercantile Bank of Scotland, Ltd. West Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 

Gillett & Co, Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd, Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 

Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co, Nationa! Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


or they may be forwarded by post to the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
CONVERSION OF 


£4 ™ per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945. 
£5 cent. Exchequer Bonds, | 


Holdings of the above Issues, in pursuance of the options 
granted in the several Prospectuses relating thereto, will be 
accepted in whole or in part, in such amounts as are respectively 
transferable, as the equivalent of Cash in payment for appli- 
cations for the following Bonds of the present Issue at oy time 
during the continuance of the issue of such Bonds, viz. 

45 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable 1st February, 
1929 ; 
at the rate of £100 £4 10s. per cent. War Loan or 
Exchequer Bonds for each £100 National War Bonds. 
£4 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable 1st February, 
1929 (‘‘ Income Tax compounded ’’) ; 
at the rate of £101 10s. £4 10s. per cent. War Loan or 
Exchequer Bonds for each £100 National War Bonds, 
but such applications must be for amounts which are 
multiples of 

Applications must be lodged at the Bank of England, and 
National War Bonds issued in exchange for converted holdings 
will carry interest from the dates on which the relative appli- 
cations have been sc lodged. A separate dividend will be paid 
for interest, if any, accrued to date of conversion on a converted 
holding. Where an application for conversion of a holding in 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 3lst January, 1919. 


cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1 


£5 per cent, Exchequer Bonds, 1920, 

a cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1921, 

any issue, whether ‘‘ registered’’ or ‘‘ to bearer,’’ is lodged 
after the balance of such issue has been struck for the prepara. 
tion of a dividend and before the date on which the said dividend 
is due, such conversion will be effected as on the latter date. 

N.B.—Applications for the conversion of Stock, inscribed or Bonds registered 

in the Books of the Bank of Ireland should be forwarded to the Bank 
of Ireland, Dublin, 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and Bonds 
issued by the General Post Office, will not be convertible at the Bank 
of England. They will be convertible at the Post Office under the 
arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus issued by H.M. 
Postmaster-General 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to 
Bankers, Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments made 
in respect of cash applications for this issue bearing their Stamp, 
but no commission will be allowed in respect of applications for 
conversion. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may 
be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank 
of England; at the Bank of Ireland ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall 
and Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; and at any 
Bank, Money Order Office, or Stock Exchange in the United 
Kingdom. 
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A PEACE Ri SK 
Who is carrying your death Risk P ( 
; S.J. PHILLIPS, ! I 
Is it your Family, 7 T 
oe | 113, New Bond Street. | : 
ne 
a Life Assurance Office P . 
7 OLD ENGLISH 
| AND 
WHY NOT ; 
OT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 
i 
: i 
1 By Specialists in 
SOUTH AMERICA | Second-hand Pearls and Jewels. 
INDIES 
cp epEit p ORT UG AL ' Bought, sold or valued 
‘Telephone : MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO,LONDON S. 
- 18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
: 


FROM AN ENGINEER'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


the one car which attains the highest 
point of efficiency and which offers 
the correct interpretation of excellent 
design is the supreme Wh 


SUNBEAM 


The unqualified success of Sunbeam 
cars, and_ the pre-eminence of 


SUNBEAM COATALEN THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
AIRCRAFT - ENGINES 
Pat Manchester Showrooms - - 106, Deansgate. 
should be a deter mining factor when London and District Agents for Cars: 
the time comes to choose your car. J. Keele, Ltd,, 72 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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GOOD HEALTH Soft on Soothing 
IN BAD WEATHER 


There are many people whose health 


varies according to the barometer. Ex- 
posure to a low temperature and damp- 
ness results in frequent colds and coughs, which 
if unchecked lead to more serious troubles. 
‘BYNOGEN’ su 


| a a wealth of assimilable 
nutriment to the blood, brain, nerves and mus- , 


cles, enabling one to face severe : ' Zp m oking 


health, “BYNOGEN “ise palatable, 

eait is a palatable, | Hi 

concentrated food in powder form; 1x ture 
taken with each meal the system 
quickly responds to its nourishing 
qualities, so that the most rigorous 


th bated health 
A Perfect Blend 


of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz.Packets!'il 
also in loz.& 40z.Pkts. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. The SuPER CIGARETTE. 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. Sp 

Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. RRS LL Ore 


A CAMPS EXAMPLE 
NATIONAL 


INDIVIDUAL 
Wholesale only ECONOMY. 


Obtainable from all Electricians, 
: Ironmongers and Stores. : 


The GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. Ltd. 
QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON 
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INSURANCE 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


Participating policy holders must by this time have 
grown callous to the announcement that their directors 
have decided to carry forward the surplus, after mak- 
ing provision for the payment of interim bonuses. It 
is probable indeed, that very few members of the 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society were looking 
forward to the receipt of the customary quinquennial 
bonuses, or expected that the valuation would prove of 
a satisfactory character. Most of them, on the con- 
trary, will be surprised at the results obtained since 
1913. Heavy war mortality was known to have been 
sustained, income-tax had absorbed a large percentage 
of the revenue from investments, new business has been 
reduced to inconsiderable dimensions, and it was recog- 
nised that a large sum would be required to make good 
the depreciation of investments. At the best only a 
modest surplus seemed to be assured, and had there 
been no surplus there would have been no particular 
disappointment; a year ago, indeed, a substantial sum 
in hand at the end of the quinquennium seemed to be 
out of the question. 


The valuation made by the actuary and manager, 
Mr. Geoffrey Marks, F.I.A., shows, however, that a 
balance of £102,164 brought forward on ist January, 
1914, had increased to 4,193,821, at the end of last 
year, profits amounting to 428,304 having meanwhile 
been distributed in the form of interim bonuses. The 
actual profit realised during the period was therefore 
#119,961, and compared with £280,755 in the 1909-13 
term, when the surplus of £341,098 included £75,544 
undivided profits brought forward, and £18,201 had 
been absorbed by the interim bonuses. 


A net decrease of profits to the extent of £160,794 
is certainly not very alarming when the different 
character of the two periods is considered. In the 
earlier one the volume of new business transacted by 
the Society was steadily maintained, and was com- 
paratively large; the funds increased from £ 2,874,528 
to £3,097,003; interest earnings regularly expanded; 
mortality was normal; and only £103,579 had to be 
written off in respect of depreciated Stock Exchange 
Securities. Mr. Marks states that £203,000 had tobe 
provided for depreciation of investments, £99,000 for 
losses under policies due to war casualties, and that 
£75,700 was the increased cost of income tax. The bur- 
dens that had to be borne by the Society were conse- 
quently very trying, although one may be inclined to 
take exception to the assumption that additional pay- 
ments of income tax imply an equivalent reduction in the 
amount of surplus earned. Most actuaries, when call- 
ing attention to the losses incurred through the war, 
have adopted the course in question, but it is obviously 
incorrect by excluding the effect of income tax on the 
gross yield of investments. 


In any case this old society had to bear a full share of 
the general burden. During the five years the total 
funds contracted by £16,218, and those of the life 
section alone by £59,449. An appreciable set- 
back therefore occurred, and it says much for 
the business possessed when its final effect on 
the surplus is found to have been relatively 
small. In some respects, no doubt, the National 
Mutual was favoured by good fortune last year. Only 
a moderate sum had to be provided for death claims, 
and the enterprise with which the sale of National 
War Bonds was pushed enabled the former output 
of policies to be largely increased. It was also 
fortunate that the election of Mr. Marks as President of 
the Institute and Actuaries synchronized with the last 
year of its valuation term, as prestige, which counts 
for something, was thereby gained. Last year, as a 
matter of fact, the Society was generally prosperous, 
and £186,015 was added to the life fund, whereas in the 
previous year there was a considerable deficiency after 
securities had been written down; while between 1913 
and 1916 the total decreased by over £170,000. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of © 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 


with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal system for the present time 


London Office: 3, Lombard Street, E C, 3. 


West End: 17, Pall Mall, S,W. 1. 


Head Office: 6, St. Andrew Sq., EDINBURGH. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estbd. Society. 9 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire." 
Invested FUNDS (1919) £39,000.0C0 ANNUAL INCOME (1918) £5,500,000 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of the sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37, THREADNEEDLE STR&ET, LONDON, B,C. 2. 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fi: Accid Car, Li Boil 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEB and EXECUTOR 
Apply for fall particulars of all classes of Insurance te the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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1g 
BRITISH EQUITABLE Ty 
SSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd COUN ial Loss Following Fire, . 
A Consequential | 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 4 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed ... £1,600,000 OFFICE, Workmen's Compensation, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... .. £300,000 Domestic Servants, i 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 sine Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, i 
eee eee 50 REGENT ST., Ww. Lift, 
The y transacts the following Theft 
of 4 LOMBARD 6T..E.C. Plate G 
LIFE ACCIDENT EMPLOYERS’ LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 
Ineweances the most ble terms. The 
FIRE BURGLARY _LIABILITY om the most, fevourable terms. The business of this 
AND THIRD PARTY FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretary. 
To the MANAGER, 1, 2&3, Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 4. 
Westmi ’s Bank Limited 
London County Westminster & Parr's Bank Limited. 
(Established in 1836.) 
HEAD QFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. Foreign Branch Office: 82, Cornhill, B.C. 3. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL £30,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £27,323,960 IN 1,366,198 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL here 6,830,990 | RESERVE ones 7,430,086 10s. 
Watter Lear, Esg., Chairman. 
Sir Montacu Cornish Turner and Rospert Hucu Tennant, Esg., Deputy-Chairmen. 
Joint General Managers.—F. J. BartHorrgz, J. W. Bucknurst, J. C. RoBertson, 
Secretary.—A. A. Kempe. 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1918. 
LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. 
Authorized £ 30,000,000 In hand and at Bank of England 47,476,604 2 8 
1,363,101 Shares of £20 each £5 paid. Money at Call and Short, Notice ... eon 36,970,158 10 7 
891 ” ” ” 
issuable against Fractional 84,446,762 13 3 
Certificates. DiscounTepD 60,528,721 14 6 
2,206 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid INVESTMENTS— 
issuable against outstand- Consols and War Loan and _ other 
ing Shares of Parr’s Bank, Securities of, or guaranteed by, the 
Limited. British Government (of which £1,212,413 
Ee ae ae are 7,430,086 10 0 is lodged for Public Accounts, and for 
CurreNtT Deposir AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, the Note Issue in the Isle of Man) ... 45,503,257 11 4 
including provision for Contingencies 262,857,781 4 7 Indian Government Stock, and Indian 
Notes 1n CIRCULATION IN THE ISLE OF Man 17,268 0 0 Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
IT AccEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, ETC. ... 9,276,487 15 5 and Debentures 178,101 0 0 
ResaTE ON BILts not due... dt sis 272,105 12 5 Colonial Government Securities, British 
Corporation Stocks, and British Railway 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Debenture Stocks iat bat wn 523,277 10 8 
Net Profit for the year, including Other Investments ove soe oe 872,185 19 7 
00,000 £184,598 18s. 1ld. brought from year Lonpon CounTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK 
—? 42,390,800 12s. 8d. From this (Paris) Limiren— 
the following appropriations have been 8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid ... 
made :— 32,000 £20 Shares, £7 10s. paid 400,000 0 0 
Interim Dividend of Bank, Limitep— 
10 per cent. paid in 199,542 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid ses 1,908,120 7 6 
August last 495,070 19 3 ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
Reserve .. 600,000 0 0 Accounts’ (including —spre-moratorium 
rease Bank Premises .. 300,000 0 0 Stock Exchange Loans) ba -- 80,973,191 11 2 
Bonus to Staff .. 140,000 0 0 LiaBILity OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, 
a <p ENDORSEMENTS, ETC., as per contra ne 9,276,487 15 5 
£1,535,070 19 3 BANK AND OTHER PRemisEs (at cost, less 
Leaving for payment of a further Dividend . amounts written off) pee ed A 2,930,337 15 5 
of 10 per cent. on 1st February next ... 478,169 6 0 
And a balance to carry forward... con 377,560 7 5 
4287,540,443 15 10 £ 287,540,443 15 10 
WALTER LEAF, F. J. BARTHORPE, 
M. C. TURNER, Directors. J. W. BUCKHURST, 
R. HUGH TENNANT, J. C. ROBERTSON, ae 
= W. J. WOOLRICH, Chief Accountant. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew 
Lane, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 
We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street, and Bartholomew Lane, and the Cash 
at the Bank of England. 
We have examined the Securities held against money at Call and Short Notice and have verified the Investments of the Bank. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information 
ry, and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 
OR KEMP, SONS, SENDELL & CO., 
| PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., [ Chartered Accountants, 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, © - 
Auditors. 


London, 21st January, 1919. 
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tne CITY 


In returning to the attack upon the Bank Act this 
year and in his criticism on the Cunliffe Committee’s 
report, Sir Edward Holden, we believe, has met with 
a stronger measure of support than a year ago. At 
the meeting of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank he amplified his argument for the repeal of the 
Act that has been so frequently broken, and though 
there are still many financial students who remain un- 
converted there is a more general inclination to dis- 
cuss rather than dismiss the subject. Truth to tell 
there are relatively few men in the City qualified to dis- 
cuss the matter comprehensively and in detail, and it 
would be interesting to hear the chosen spokesman of 
the other great joint stock banks on the subject, 
though perhaps Lord Inchcape of the National Provin- 
cial feels he is barred by being a member of the Cun- 
liffe Committee. 


In some quarters it is suggested that as the Cunliffe 
Committee’s report was an interim report there is a 
possibility of further recommendations tending 
towards Sir Edward Holden’s ideas; but the interim 
report gave the direct negative to his proposals and it 
is incredible that their final report will negative their 
interim recommendation. Other bank chairmen have 
left the field entirely to Sir Edward, but we believe 
that bankers are inclined to support his suggestion 
that bills of exchange are better security for bank 
notes than government securities, and it appears that 
no alteration of the Bank Act would be necessary for 
the acceptance of bills as security—unless bills are not 
“* securities.’’ Whatever happens, the current discus- 
sion lends additional interest and importance to the 
Committee’s final report when it comes. 


Lord Inchcape, we rejoice to note, made a strong 
plea for public economy at the National Provincial 
and Union meeting. One day we are to buy out the 
liquor trade, the next nationalise the railways, or em- 
bark in a vast housing scheme, or plunge into a 
national electric light and power enterprise; but no- 
body stops to ask where the money is to come from. 
If the British Government is to meet its obligations in 
the future as in the past, if the country’s credit is to be 
maintained, we must live within our income, not on 
our capital. This applies to the Government, the 
individual, the private firm, and the public company. 
The Government has no income outside that of the 
people. This is a fact not understood by the public 
and very dimly, if at all, appreciated by their leaders. 


Dr. Leaf, at the London County Westminster and 
Parrs Bank, tackled an interesting point in suggesting 
that the banks must face a reduction in deposits when 
the present artificial conditions cease; he also indicated 
that in all probability there will be a gradual reduction 
in the margin of profit to be made in the Money 
market; but on the other hand the bank is broadening 
the basis of its business at home and abroad as the 
best security for future dividends. 


Just as during the war events have moved in a circle 
making for higher cost of living, higher wages and 
inflation of currency, so it is to be hoped that the mer- 
cury will run the other way now toward deflation of 
currency, and the re-establishment, as far as possible, 
of the gold standard ; but labour unrest will be a severe 
impediment to this movement because it means re- 
striction instead of increase of production. To some 
extent strikes are attributable to the apparently large 
profits that are being earned in some industries and 
this apparent inflation of profits is largely due to the 
high excess profits duty, which prompts a manufac- 
turer to price his goods at five times the profit he 
would normally require. This is another wheel in the 
vicious circle of currency inflation. 


We would recommend our legislators, who are now 
making .each other’s acquaintance at Westminster, 
to a course of study of the speeches of the chairmen of 
our banks and leading industrial companies. They 
will find there more practical common sense to the 
square inch than in Hansard. 
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CULLODEN CONSOLIDATED 


TREASURY EMBARGO REMOVED-—SOCIAL ORDER 
REVERSED. 


Tue Fourth Annuat GENERAL of the Culloden Cop. 
solidated Company, Ltd., was held on the 4th inst., at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Arthur A. Baumann (chair. 
man of the company) presiding. 

The Manager and Secretary (Mr. F. C. Rycroft) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I will take the balance. 
sheet first, if you please, and, turning to the credit side, you will 
see that our investments at cost amount to £205,128. The esti- 
mated value of those investments at the 3ist December, 1918, was 
£402,500, including £5,000 of Four per Cent. War Bonds. If 
you add to that our sundry debtors and our cash at the bank 
and on deposit, our total assets work out at £429,785. If you 
deduct from that sum our capital and other liabilities—namely, 
£152,010—there is left £277,775 as the excess of assets over 
liabilities, which is equal to 36s. per share, or a break-up value 
of 56s. per share. I do not myself attach very much importance 
to the phrase ‘‘ break-up value,’’ because you never can break 
up any company except at a ruinous cost; but from the figures 
which I have given you you will see that our shares are certainly 
worth a great deal more than par. On that point 1 am happy 
to be able to tell you that at last the foolish and vindictive 
boycott of the Fresh Issues Committee of the Treasury has been 
removed—(hear, hear)—and that an application has been made 
to the Stock Exchange for a Special Settlement, and I hope that 
shortly our shares will be freely dealt in. (Applause). ‘Turning 
to the profit and loss account, our gross revenue for the year was 
£20,751, as compared with a gross revenue in the preceding 
year of £39,312. That is a falling off of nearly 50 per cent. in 
our gross revenue, which is heavy, and is due to the reduction 
or passing of dividends by the various rubber plantation com- 
panies in which we have investments. Deducting from the gross 
revenue of £20,751 the income-tax of £5,243, and deducting, 
as you will see on the other side of the accounts, £2,000 for 
directors’ fees and secretarial and office expenses, you get finally 
a net balance carried down of £13,726, which we propose to 
deal with in the following manner. We bring forward from last 
year £1,885 13s. 10d., which makes a disposable balance allto- 
gether of £15,612. We have already paid you an interim divi- 
dend in August of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, which 
amounted to £7,535, and we now propose, subject to your accept- 
ance, to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, 
making 10 per cent., free of tax, for the whole year, which is 
approximately equivalent to a dividend of 14 per cent., less tax 
at 5s. 9d. in the £. The profit from sales of securities during 
the year was £21,625 odd, and this has been carried direct to 
reserve account, which now stands in our books at £477,625 odd. 
With regard to our investments, I do not know that there is 
anything that I can usefully say, except that we have reduced 
our somewhat large holding in the Grand Central Rubber Co. 
We give you the distribution of our investments here, and you 
will see that £152,000 odd is invested in Tea and Rubber and 
£52,000 odd in other securities. : 


PROSPECTS. 


With regard to the prospects of tea and rubber it is, of course, 
very difficult for anybody to say anything at this time. You are 
aware that freights have been reduced, which is one point in our 
favour, but all business men know that traders are extremely 
reluctant to do forward business owing to the great uncertainty 
of markets’ and of labour. It is therefore impossible for expert 
opinion to indulge in any predictions that are worth anything 
about the course of the Rubber market. Things generally seem 
to me, and I suppose to most of you, to be just about as bad 
as they well could be. We have won the war, but we have lost 
our civilisation apparently for the time being, and by civilisation 
1 mean the making of civ men and women. Civility has cer. 
tainly departed from our midst. We have got out of the Conti- 
nental war; we seem to have plunged into civil war at home. 
A sharp word between the manager of a company and a_ shop 
steward or a trade union secretary is enough to plunge millions 
of people into cold and darkness and to cut off their ordinary 
means of communication. The Government, on the other hand, 
is afraid of relaxing its hold upon certain industries. Everybody 
is afraid apparently of somebody cheating somebody else. For 
instance, the Government control of tea is still maintained. We 
are unable to take our tea out of bond for fear the grocer should 
cheat us. We are unable to take our whisky out of bond for 
fear the wine merchant should cheat us. I suppose that is what 
Mr. Asquith meant at the Albert Hall the other day when he 
talked about enduring bond of human _ brotherhood.’ 
(Laughter). For my part, I have had quite enough of this bond 
of brotherhood; what I want is a bond of law and order and 
common sense and a return to ordinary business principles. What 
the upper classes in this country have got to learn—and by the 
upper classes I mean those who work with their hands for 4 
weekly wage—is some consideration for us of the lower classes, 
by whom I mean those who work with their heads and who 
live upon savings and the interest on previous accumulations. 
Until the upper classes learn some little consideration for the 
lower classes civilisation must come to an end. Subordination 
and discipline, obedience to orders, are just as necessary in the 
civil state as they are in an army. Now, gentlemen, I have 
talked enough about things in general, and I beg to move that 
the report and accounts as submitted to this meeting in respect 
of the year ended 31st December, 1918, be and they are hereby 
received and adopted, and that a final dividend of 5 per cent., free 
of tax, be paid. 
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Mr. Harold D. Arbuthnot seconded the motion. 

In reply to a Shareholder, the Chairman said that consideration 
would be given by the directors to a suggestion that a part of the 
reserve fund should be capitalised and distributed as shares, by 
way of bonus, among the proprietors. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The retiring director, Mr. Arthur A. Baumann, and ‘the audi- 
tors, Messrs. D. Leake & Co., were re-elected, and the 
procedings terminated. 


? EFFORTS AND IDEALS 


IN THE GREAT WAR. 
Ao Exhibition of Lithographs by Famous Artists 
JANUARY 18th to FEBRUARY 22nd 


Admission FREB. Open 10 te 6 


In the MANSARD GALLERY at HEAL’S 
195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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Yrish Linge 


OVEN from the finest flax yarns and 

bleac in nature’s own way, our 

c linens may be depended upon for 

lasting and satisfactory wear. Owing to 

market fluctuations we are unable to quote 

prices, but we always give our customers 

full value at time of receipt of order, 
Samples and List sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, 
44C, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Ltd. 


Bead Office : 
CAPITAL—Paid up ... 
Uncailed ... 
Reserve Liabilit 
Subscribed Capital 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


£5,476,884 
3,951,256 
18,856,280 
£28,284.420 


RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £4,850,000 
Directors. 


Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. 

Charles Cave Cave, Esq. 

John Alan Clutton-Brock, Esq, 

Horace George Devas, Esq. 

Brigadier-General Hugh Henry John Williams 
Drummond, C.M.G. 

Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq, 

Charles R. Gilliat, Esq, 


K,C.S.L. KC 


William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. 
Charles Gipps Hamilton, Esq. 
The Right Hon. som Inchcape, G C.M.G.* 


Francis Alexander Johnston, Esa. 
Col, Sir Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Bart., 
C,B., D,S.O. 


Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 
Sir Felix O. Schuster, Bart. 
| Eustace Abel Smith, Esq. 


| Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 


Lindsey Eric Smith, Esq, © 
Charles Henry Reynolds Wollaston, Esq. 


Joint General Managers. 


Frederick Eley, Esq. 


D. J, H. Cunnick, Esq. 
. E, Thomas, Esq. 


H. H, Hart, Esq. 


| A. G, Hopewell, Esq. 
A. E. Lewis, Esq. 


BALANCE SHEET, 
_ 


CAPITAL :— 
40.000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid ... 


420,000 0 0 
421,407 Shares of £60 each, 12 paid 5,056.884 0 0 


5,476,884 0 0 
4,850,000 0 0 


10,326,884 0 0 


RESERVE FUND 


Current. DepPosit and other Account, including rebate 
on Bills not due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, 

Accertaxces and ENDORSEMENTS Of ForREIGN BILLs, on 
account of Customers ... mite 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT ;— 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 
including £392,235 18s. 4d. brought 
from year 1917 

Less Interim Dividend, 8 per 
cent. subject to deduction 
of Income Tax £120,491 
8s. llc.) paid in August 

» Dividend of 8 per cent. 
subject to deduction of 
Income Tax (£131,445 
4s. 4d.) payable 10th 

February next ... £438,150 145 
» Transferred to Reserve 

Fund... ...  ... £500,000 00 

» Transferrel to Pension 


und ... ,000 00 
» Placed to Contingencies... £100,000 0 0 
~ 1,726,301 8 10 


200,864,639 4 11 
3,891,342 18 9 


487,317 11 1 


£215,570,183 14 9 


Balance carried forward to 1919 


3lst December, 1918. 
ASSETS. 


£ 
Cash at Bank of England, and at Head Office and Branches... 33,576.002 i 7 
Money at Call and Short Notice aaa Seas + ws» 13,221,580 13 4 


46,797,593 5 
INVESTMENTS :— 

British Government Securities (includ- +0. 
ing 5 per cent. War Loan taken 
atCost Price) ... ... 38,653,513 11 10 

(Of these £182.639 17s. 6d. is lodged 
for public accounts) 

Indian and Colonial Government 
Securities ; Debenture, Guaranteed, 
and Preference Stocks of British 
Railwavs: British Corporation, and 
Water Works Stocks ... 

Canal, Dock, River Conservancy. and 
other Investments, including 31,250 1,105,142 19 1 
Shares of the Yorkshire Penny Bank er 


4,926,594 16 11 


44,685,251 7 10 
39,060,648 9 1 


78,298,859 5 5 
240,000 0 0 


3,891,342 18 9 
2,596,488 7 9 


Brits Discountep, including Treasury Bills... ited 
Loans, &c.. including Stock Exchange Loans under 
Treasury Minute of 31st. October, 1914 
Lioyps (France) and Nationav Provinciat Bank 
(France), Ltp., 12.000 Shares £50 each, £20 paid ... 5 
LiaBILity oF CusTowERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, &c., as per 


Bank Premises in London and Country ... 


£215,570,183 14 9 


) 


G. DEVAS, 
. FITZGERALD, Directors. 
SMITH, j 


D, J. H. CUNNICK, 
FREDERICK ELEY, 
A. G. HOPEWELL, 
H. H. HART, 

L. E. THOMAS, 

A. E, LEWIS, 


| Joint General Managers. 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse. 


The National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in England and Wales, as well as 
Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the 


credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 


At Head Office and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened, and all other Banking Business 


transacted. 


Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Agents and Correspondents may be had on application at the Head 


Office and at any of the Bank's Branches. 


French Auxiliary : . 


LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 
Head Office: 60, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 (Temporary Address). E 
Offices at Paris (3, Place de l'Opéra), Antwerp, Biarritz, Bordeaux, Brussels, Havre, Marseilles and Nice. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


English Ediswan 
Everything Electrical 


Safeguard your Health with 


ord. Colfis Browne's 


NEURA 
THE BEST REMEDY TOOTHACHE: RHEUMATISM 
Acts like a charm in 


COUGHS, DIARRHGA, COLIC, 
COLDS, and other bowel 


Asthma, Brenchitic. complaints. 


Aitways ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Of all Chemists 1/3 3/- 


A THANK OFFERING FOR PEACE 


WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP “ARETHUSA” 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING:— 
(1) Old boysare serving in 120 British & Colonial Regiments, 
(2) 2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(3) 6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
(4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES KING AND 
hairman and Treasurer: C. E. MAL "ao Esq.. 
Chairman of Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON, Esq. 


oni 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 


Joint 


8 February i919 


HENRY G. COPELAND. 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS WASTED 
DAILY ! 


SELL YOUR 


WASTE 
PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS, & Co., 
Bridge Wharf, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


BUY 
WAR 


BONDS) 


Ltd., 


VANS COLLECT DAILY. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


*Phone—2270 Battersea (4 lines.) 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 10, King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London by 
Hersert Reiacn, Lrp,, 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, WC. 2 Saturday, February 8th, 1919. 
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